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A PERSIAN FORERUNNER OF DANTE 
By R. A. Nicholson 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries of our era the Sufi doctrine was moulded 
into new literary forms by three great poets— Sana’i, FarJdu’ddfn ‘Attar, and JaJaJu’ddin 
Rum! — whose work is so original and creative that we may justly regard this period as the 
Golden Age of Persian mysticism.' Sana’ i. the oldest of the three, died circa- 1150 a.d. 
Concerning his life very little is known; it was mainly passed at Ghaznah, where he found 
patrons who could appreciate his religious poetry and also his skill as a professional en- 
comiast. He has recorded the names of some of them, including court dignitaries, and 
extolled their virtues in his most famous work, the Hadiqatu’l-Haqa’iq or “Garden of. 
Realities ”, which he dedicated to the Ghaznavid Sultan BahrainsEah. The Hadiqah 
is a long versified homily, made up of the same miscellaneous ingredients as the prose 
discourse or sermon which had been already elaborated by Sufi Shaykhs for the instruction 
of their disciples. It is hardly too much to say that Sana’i was the father of Persian 
religious and philosophical poetry in the only form that allows room for any full and 
coherent exposition of the subject. The family likeness of the Hadiqa h to the Mathnawi is 

unmistakable. Jalalu’ddin often quotes and imitates “the Divine Book ” ( Ildhi-namah ) 

so he calls it— of tlmSage {Hakim) of Ghaznah. Western readers who find the Hadiqah 
uninteresting may be surprised by the extracts given below from one of the author’s minor 
works, a short descriptive poem bearing the title Sayru’l- 1 Ibad ilffl-Ma‘ad, “the Journey 
of God’s Creatures (mankind) to the Afterworld”. In this masterpiece of grotesque 
imagination Sana ’I depicts the return of the fallen soul to its Divine origin and ultimate 
home. Like Dante, he tells how in the dark wilderness he met a Guide who escorted him 
through all the limbos of mortal anguish and terror that must be traversed ere the goal is 
reached. By way of prelude he traces figuratively the first movements of the ascending 
soul— -its evolution from the vegetive and animal natures into the rational facultj r which 
constitutes its true being. Only then can the “traveller”, i.e. the reasonable soul, enter 
on the mystic path of self-purification under the auspices of a Shaykh inspired by 
Universal Reason. ... 

Though faithful so far as it goes, the following translation covers but a small number 
of verses selected for the purpose of exhibiting the poet’s ideas and illustrating his treatment 
of the topic. It is impossible to read the Sayru’l-‘Ibdd without being reminded of the 
Divina Corn-media, especially the Inferno. The parallelism is not accidental. There are 
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curious details which point to a common source and confirm the now mw ,;r 
that. Dante, by whatever means and through whatever channel* hi J-nou'lf , <,pim011 
acquired, drew coUMderably upon materials preserved in WunS*™,! L.lta.lS .** 


I 


Cast out of Heaven, in thraldom miserable 
I came to this low world and found a Nurse J 
Coeval with the motion of the sides. 

Adam of old she fostered, and hath charge 
do lead his children up the scale of life 
According to their measure and degree. 

She is the Whole to which all things that grow 
.Belong as parts, the primal stock whence all 

Draw power to grow and propagate their kind. f 


uuciv uius me. 


Nay, Man himself, for whom the heavens were made 
Bhe, moving sap-like, makes erect and tall. 



mf ° uesercs aariv and wild 

S^ 0Un ^ 1S I ha ^ ed b y fierce ***** of prey, 

1,11 Jobbing filled my heart and hungry eyes. ' 

f hen woke in me a sense of vision high. 

The Reasonable Soul displayed her face 
And X was lilted up from earth to heaven. 

But still my baser self would drag me down 
And I became a devil and beast again • 

Tugged to and fro between contending’ sides. 

Bewildered, leaderless, no help nor hope, 

At last I ran as from a house on fire 
into the narrow upward-winding Way— 

A Way right perilous, the Summit far. 

Wh.!fSr°i ha - St n0ne , t0 guide tiiee lmt a beast. 

What is thy journey s happiest end ? The grave. 

II 

Amidst the gloom I spied an aged man 
Of radiant aspect, venerable, calm. 

Dike the tine Moslem in a faithless land. 

Dhetalt) th f® nigllt ”’ 1 said > “ and K the Man i 
Dire was the fever, at thy touch it lied 

But who art thou ? Declare thine origin.” 

su bstance and all space: 

JfinS 1 > r u° d * OTm liefest Minister, 

Eternity s first-fruit, Creation’s cause.® 

th IS 8 I easo » a Mo souh b ^bofeed 1 bv lk tift 8 S > ^ h -’ ass ™ ilation > and reproduction. 
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’Tis not from foolishness : for reason good 
By His command I stay, a prince no less, 

In this abode of grime and fetid air. 

Oh, leave the charnel-house to curs fed full 
With rotting bones. Step out upon this Path 
Back to the ancient City, thy lost home. 

Come, seek a Sage who can protect and guide. 

To him cling fast, tread down the beast within, 

And so deliver both thyself and me. 

Pear not this tribulation will consume 
Thy strength : a lire it is, and yet a lire 
Whence springs the Water of Eternal life. 

The earth-soul dies, the angel-soul is bom. 

Be thou a lowly foot to follow me. 

So wilt thou gain the headship spiritual/’ 

With many a silent word unsyllabled 
He gave me heart and light and eyes to see. 

Together we set out upon the Way. 

Ill 

The first day brought us to a noisome hill, 

An ash-heap overrun by herds of wolves, 

Their toothless jaws befouled with carrion gore. 

Condemned to fight the shadows of themselves, 

Still do they snarl and mumble bones and live 
Por ever hungry, miserable, inane. 

And there I saw a viper with four mouths 
And seven faces in a single head, 

Gulching at every breath what prey it found. 

“This is the mortal nature”, said my Guide, 

“Devourer of the pilgrims on the Way; 

This is the dread that halts the Caravan. 

Soon would it rob thee of thy light and life 
But Courage ! Thou art safe with me, who bring 
The emerald to burst this viper’s eye.” 1 

He spoke and set his face towards the hill. 

When the brute saw him, in a trice it turned, 

Swept with its tail the road and slunk away. * 

Thence came we to a vale where I descried 
Many a friend whose eyes were in his nape 
* Asquint, and in his heart a spiteful tongue. 

Prom that foul haunt of Malice we sped on 
To Greed made visible in savage forms 
And faces murky with the smoke of Hell — 

1 An allusion to the old belief that if a venomous snake looks at an emerald, its eyes start out 
of its head and it becomes totally blind. 
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Baboons long-handed : some ran furiously 
To seize, while some on haunches heavy as lead, 

Casting dull looks at one another, cowered. 

“Master”, said I, “this region full of bane 
Who holds in fee ? ” “A dotard”, he replied, 

“Numbering a hundred thousand years and more. 

Ugly, cantankerous, miserly and mean, 

Naught but a sour grimace hath he to give, 

As though his hoards lay in the farthest sky.” 

Gnashing our teeth, we left these apes behind 
And gained the shore of a vast gulf that froze 
My blood, so terrible the passage seemed. 

“Forward with firm undaunted heart! ” said he; 

“Beside thee here is Moses, rod in hand, 

To part the sea where many a Pharaoh drowns. 

But thou must chain all devils, spawn of clay, 

And straightway purge thyself of passion vile : 

So wilt thou voyage safely and arrive.” 

Then he became the pilot, I the ship ; 

He Jonah, I the Fish in that dark sea, 

Till land we touched ; and lo, my feet were dry. 

“And now we mount”, he said. I stood amazed, 

Seeing nor earth nor water any more, 

Nothing but empty unsubstantial air. 

Meihought, to mount in air is dangerous. 

Can wingless body do the work of mind 
Or follow where imagination soars ? 

“Nay, leave the bow of mind unstrung”, said he; 

“Be a straight arrow, not a crooked bow, 

And fly towards the mark on feathered feet.” 

Even so I did and set my face to Heaven, 

Like Nimrod whom the vultures bore aloft . 1 
Soon rested we within a realm of light 

Cold, silvery, that waned and waxed anew, 

“The Sultan’s courier ”, 2 said my Guide, “reigns here, 

Running to serve him, speedier than fire.” 

And, further on, I saw in a green isle 
A castle tenanted by sorcerers 
With heads of dragons and fishy tails, 

Who made the evil thing appear as good : 

Dunghills their art could change to rosaries 
And dress the raven in gay plumes of gold. 

1 Nimrod, it is said, attempted to fly to Heaven in a chest borne by vultures for the purpose of 

makmg war on the God of Abraham. * 1 

2 The Moon. 
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All lusts and sensualities were seen 

Pictured, as in Zalikha’s secret bower 

Wliat time she would have lain with Joseph there , 1 

Through flaming pits that house the scorpion-brood 
Of Anger, Concupiscence, Pride, we passed.. 

“This”, said my Leader, tc is the purge for souls, 

The best and wholesomest in all the world. 

This poison thou must swallow fearlessly, 

5 Tis freedom, health, and hidden strength and life.” 

When midst the dark I drained it to the lees, 

Night vanished, and I saw glad rays of dawn 
Break of a sudden over distant hills. 

My eyes were opened to a Paradise 

Of azure ports and towers. He bade me look. 

“Time’s end”, he said. “Death cannot touch thee now.” 

1 These lines refer to an episode in the temptation of Joseph by P otiphar’s wife. 



TWENTY DAYS IN MARRAKESH AND RABAT 
By G. Yazdani 

In the beginning of 1923, by the generous help of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Government, I was able to devote three months to the study of Arab monuments in 
Northern Africa, notably in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. During this period twenty 
days were spent at Marakesh (Ar. Marrakusk) and Rabat (Ar. Ribdi cd-Fatk), of which 
I have the pleasantest recollections. Marrakesh seized my imagination the more, on 
account of its remoteness from the beaten tracks of the world, 1 on account of its beautiful 
environment in which the snow- clad Atlas forms a conspicuous feature, on account of the 
motley groups of its inhabitants, on account of its time-worn and classically graceful monu- 
ments, and above all on account of its Oriental glamour, seen daily in the kaleidoscopic 
shows and moving throngs of Jamf al-Fana. This was once the site of a great mosque 2 ; 
but is now a great square, where assemble the merchants and traders of the interior of 
Africa and the coastal countries, to whom the European and other foreign businessmen aiid 
tourists offer a picturesque contrast; but all seem to be permeated by a common desire 
of enjoyment after the toil of their sundry pursuits. In this square are to be seen 
story-tellers, jugglers, snake-charmers, astrologers, musicians and dancers, with a 
variety of tea and coffee shops providing rest and amusement. 

The spectacle reminded me of the shows and the gaiety of the Jami c Masjid Square 
of Delhi, which I enjoyed in my boyhood, some forty years ago. The identity of shows, 
notwithstanding the distance of six thousand miles between Delhi and Marrakesh, indicates 
the common trend of the Oriental mind in matters of pastime and relaxation. I also 
noticed that Islam signifies real fraternity, for during my sojourn in spite of my aloofness 
owing to a certain reason, I received a cordial welcome from all — from the Qa’id (Governor) 
down to the Jammdl (camel-driver), and they treated me with a warmth that made me 
feel as if I was of their own kith and kin. 3 

The history of Marrakesh begins in the middle of the eleventh century a.c., for before 
that, according to tradition, it was but a place of ambuscade for brigands, and the Roman 

1 Since my visit in 1923 Marrakesh has been connected by railway with Casablanca, Rabat and 
Fez {Fas) and also with Tangiers through Rabat. I approached it from Casablanca by an excellent 
road, the work of French engineers. For the different classes of passengers there were three types 
of automobile service: the ordinary, an omnibus service for Saharan and Arab peasants and work- 
men; a charabanc type, better upholstered, for middle-class tourists and merchants; and a superior 
service comprising limousine cars with luxuriant seats and very powerful engines, in one of which 
we travelled the 150 miles between Casablanca and Marrakesh in four hours, in spite of stops at two 
military stations in the middle. The fare in comparison with that of automobile services on the 
Continent and in England was extremely low, either on account of the cheapness of petrol or the low 
rate of Moroccan money. 

2 According to the Tarifch cd -Sudan Ahmad al-Mansur undertook to build a mosque there: 
“As he had planned it on a wonderful scale, it had been given the name of the mosque of prosperity 
( Jdmi 1 al-hana ), but his plans being upset by a series of unfortunate events, the prince was unable 
to finish the building before his death and it was therefore given the name the mosque of ruin {Jami L 
al-fana).” Encyclopaedia of Islam , Pt. 41, p. 297. 

3 As war was going on between 4 Abd al-Kaiim and the Spanish Government, I thought it wise 

to avoid contact with the pooplo of the country, for a foreigner is always likely to be suspected of 
espionage. But the Qa?id al-Ayyadl having heard of my arrival from the Chief of the High Atlas, 
who had met me by sheer chance in an olive garden in the suburbs of the city, so strongly insisted 
that I should not leave Marrakesh without seeing him that I could not refuse his invitation. Apart 
from a hearty talk, his sense of hospitality was so great that during the meal he fed me now and then 
in Arab fashion with his own hand, offering morsels from choice dishes, among which to my taste 
roast partridges and Mius hhus were the best. 
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and Arab conquests bad not penetrated - so far into the interior of Western Africa. ^ In. : : 
1162 a.c. the site was selected for a camp by the Almorayid prince, Yilsuf bin Tasjiifin, 
for strategic reasons ;. but he never intended to found , his capital ■ theie and preferred:.; 
to live in a tent. However, he built a mosc][rie for the faithful to pray in, and during the ■ 
course of its construction he is said to have worked as an ordinary ^labourer. The 
Ahnoravids, as their name denotes (Ar. al-niMrdbitun , dwellers in a / / />< 7/ - in o n a story ) , 
started as religious leaders, but on coming into contact with the luxurious life of Spain, 
they lost their own spiritual vigour and gradually deteriorated. Five kings of this dynasty 
ruled from Marrakesh which ultimately became their capital, and the last sovereign Lsl>aq b. 

* Alf was killed there when it was taken by the Almohade prince " Abd al-Momin in 541 h. 
(1146-47 a.o.). 

The monuments of the Almoravid kings, although mentioned m contemporary 
historical works, are difficult to trace now, except the sun-baked mud wall of the enclosure 
of the town, which is about 20 ft. high and has rectangular bastions at intervals of 250 to 
300 ft. The nests of storks at the tops of these bastions tell a woeful, story of the frailty 
of human power. The enclosure-wall must have been rebuilt from time to time, as the 
mud must have crumbled away, but according to .French archaeologists, several parts 
of it, particularly those towards the west and south-west, are of the Almoravid period, 
and the Bdb-i-Dukkala , which is mentioned in the history of the capture of the town by 
the Almohades, is also a monument of the Almoravid kings. 

The Almohades, like their predecessors, were in the beginning a religious community 
and the history of Morocco to a large extent is the history of the development and variation 
of Islamic doctrine in that country. The Almoravids were strict followers of the Malikite 
school, and considered the allegorical interpretation of the verses of the Qur’an as heresy, 
Ibn Tfimart, the founder of the Almohade group of religious thinkers, had travelled ex- 
tensively in the Middle East and other countries and was familiar not only with the 
views of al-Ghazall and the ‘ Asharite school, but had also studied the writings of the 
Spanish Zahiiite, Ibn Hazm. 

In the law of religion, according to Ibn Tfimart, it is the objective, material sources 
which must be regarded as the basis of legislation, that is to say, “the Qur'an, tradition 
transmitted by authentic sources, and the consensus of the umma , founded on the sayings 
and practices that have been supported for generations together by numerous authorities 
forming an uninterrupted chain (tawatur)”. In theology Ibn Tfimart followed the strict 
dogmatism of the ‘Ash ante school and regarded the religious views prevalent in the 
Maghrib under the Almoravids as Icufr. Whoever follows, he said, the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Qur’an, must come to tajsim or anthropomorphism, and because of this belief 
should be under the ban of religion and expelled from Muslim society. With such views 
Ibn Tumart declared war against the Almoravids, whom lie called Mujassimun, anthropo- 
morphists. 

The Almohades (Unitarians) also evolved a sound political constitution during their 
regime ; the king first having a Council of Ten who advised him in important matters of 
State, and could also officiate for the king during great military expeditions or religious 
assemblages. Below this Council there was an Assembly of Fifty which was constituted 
of the principal tribes of the country and had a voice in the administrative policy. The 
Almohade empire was the first State since the establishment of Islam in the West, "uniting 
under one single authority the whole of North Africa from the Gulf of Gabes to the Atlantic, 
together with Arab Spain. 

The Almohades were also fond of architecture and they have left some magnificent 
buildings showing their fine aesthetic taste and lofty religious ideals. Amongst these 
the Kutubfya 1 mosque at Marrakesh occupies a pre-eminent position, and will be described 
in detail later in this paper. The town of Marrakesh expanded much under the rule of 

• 1 B 3 ^his name from the booksellers’ shops in its vicinity. 
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Almohades which lasted just a century and a quarter from 1146 to 1269 A.o. The last 
king, Abu 5 l- s Ula Abu Dabbtts, was killed in Muharram 668 h. during the siege of Marrakesh 
by the Banu Mann , the Mermids. 

The Banu Marin also in the beginning were Saharan nomads, but inspired by the 
vigorous teachings of Islam and the glorious deeds of their brothers in faith, they marched 
northward with the rival tribe of the Banu ‘Abd al-Wad in the beginning of the sixth century 
hijra (first or second decade of the thirteenth century of the Christian era). They were first 
defeated by the troops of the Almohade king, al-Sa'Id, but gradually by tact and strategy 
they took possession of Mekinez, Fez, Taza, Rabat and Sale (Ar. Saia), and finally also 
succeeded in annexing Marrakesh.' The Banu Marin like their predecessors, the 
Almohades, tried to maintain the hegemony of Spain and Barbary, and Abu Yusuf led 
an expedition in person to help the Banu Ahmar Sultan of Granada, -while his successor 
Abu 1- Hasan sent his son e Abd al-Malik, who recaptured Gibraltar from the Christians 
in 733 h. (1333 a.o.). 

The Banu Marin made Fez their capital, and the glory of Marrakesh received a set- 
back, although to maintain the political importance of the town they appointed the princes 
of the family as governors. The Merinids were magnificent builders and a large number of 
religious, military and civic institutions were constructed during their administration. 
The most beautiful of their buildings to be seen now are of course in Fez, but the madrasas 
at Marrakesh and Sale, which will be described later in this article, were also built by 
them. The architectural grandeur of the Arabs in Spain was maintained by the Mermids 
in North-west Africa, and religious ideals form the dominating features of these buildings. 
Abu T- Hasan and his ambitious son Abu Tnan were the greatest builders of this dynasty 
and their works, besides displaying artistic beauty, give evidence of considerable military 
prowess and cultural activity. The Merinids, unlike the Almoravids and the Almohades, 
were not spiritual leaders, but to keep their hold on the religious susceptibilities of the 
various tribes whose good will constituted the strength of their government, they estab- 
lished a large number of religious institutions and showed special respect to saintly persons 
and other distinguished personages of the faith. Piety in the form of mysticism was the 
salient feature of the religious life of their reign, but the growing menace of the Christian 
kings of Portugal and Spain led people to practise jihad in the temporal aspects of life. 1 
The latter attitude brought holy men , .sharifs (descendants of the Prophet) and marabuts 
into special prominence, and this fact combined with the power of vazvrs , which increased 
vastly in the time of later Merinid kings, led to the decline of the dynasty. One Muhammad, 
a descendant of the Prophet, belonging to the Sa/dlan Sharifs or Banu Sa/d, distinguished 
himself in fighting against the Portuguese, and ultimately assumed the title of Muhammad 
al-Qa 5 im bi Amri’llah in 1509. His son Ahmad al-A c raj, who also carried on the holy war 
against the Portuguese from 1513 to 1515, succeeded in establishing himself at Marrakesh, 
after disposing of Muhammad bin Nasir, called Bu-Shentuf, 2 3 in 1526. 

The Banu Sa‘d ruled over Morocco for nearly a century until they were ousted by 
the Hasan! Shurafa, who were another branch of "Alavid Sharifs hailing from Tafilet. 
Some of the Sa/dian kings possessed great organizing capacity and they tried with con- 
siderable success to consolidate their empire, which consisted of a collection of tribal states 
always prone to assume independence as soon as weakness appeared in the government 
of a king. But family feuds counteracted their efforts, and the Portuguese, the Spaniards 
and even the Turks, who had established their authority in Algiers, supported the various 
claimants of the throne, and in return for their services gained territories along the coast, 
Muhammad al-Mahdi (1544-57), ‘Abd Allah al-Ghalib (1557-74) and Ahmad al-Mansur 


1 In 1401 King Henry III of Castillo landed in Barbary to take vengeance for the attacks made 

by the Merinids and destroyed Tetuan. Ceuta was occupied by the Portuguese in 818 H. (1415 A.C.). 

3 He was the last of the Hintata amirs who had become de facto rulers of Marrakesh, since 1430, 
throwing off allegiance to the kings of Fez. 
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(1578-1660) were the most notable kings of the dynasty; the first of these made an alliance 
with England with a view to purchasing arms from them; Abd Allah al-Ghalib built a 
series of: important public works, and al-Mansur reorganized the Makhzan (Army and 
Revenue) by recruiting troops from the Arab tribes of Tlemsen and Ujda. The last 
measure enabled the Sa‘d!an government to preserve order in the country and levy taxes 
from various tribes who were often indifferent in the matter of payment. The reign of 
al-Mansur was marked by prosperity and splendour, and as he lived generally in Marrakesh 
he adorned the town with many beautiful edifices, the most notable among them being the 
al-Badi* palace built from 1578 to 1594. The tombs of the first two founders of the 
dynasty, and the madrasa and the mosque built by c Abd Allah al-Ghalib are also jewels 
of Arab architecture and they are described elsewhere in this paper. 

The history of the Hasan! Sharifs, who still enjoy a nominal authority under the 
French Protectorate, is a sad tale of the aggrandizement and diplomacy of the European 
powers who came forward -with the plausible excuse of enforcing peace and safety in the 
country, and rendering help to the Sultan in strengthening his martial and financial re- 
sources by political alliances and trade pacts. Some of the Sultans, however, ruled the 
country with vigour and independence, and among them the names of Maula’i Ismail 
(1672-1729), Maula’I Muhammad (1757-92), and Maula’i al-Hasan (1873-94) are worthy 
of being mentioned. The first of these organized an army which would work his will, 
and the number of regulars in this corps by the end of his reign numbered one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. Maula’i Ismail with their help was able to reduce to obedience 
the refractory tribes and to collect tribute from them in a regular manner. He also 
checked the growing power of the Europeans along the coast and recaptured al-Mahdiya, 
Larache, Asila and Tangiers. He further wanted to drive out the Spaniards from Ceuta, 
but he did not succeed in his efforts; although he carried out an uninterrupted blockade 
for seventeen years. -Sill/'-" ' . 

Mania’! Muhammad possessed the energy and determination of his grandfather, 
Maula’i Ismail, for he not only kept the rebel Berbers under his control, but by the capture 
of Mazagon in 1769 he destroyed the last trace of Portuguese power on the Atlantic coast. 
On the other hand, he was duped in connection with his financial policy by the represen- 
tation of some foreign powers when he concluded treaties of commerce with England, 
France, Denmark and Sweden. A French embassy led by the Comte de Breugnon waited 
on him in 1767, and this was perhaps the beginning of the French influence in Morocco 
which the successors of Mania’! Muhammad in spite of their authority could not resist, 
for in the reign of Mania’! al-Hasan, a very powerful monarch of the dynasty, a French 
military mission was invited to reorganize the artillery of the Sultan/ The growth of 
French power exasperated one of the later Sharifian Sultans, who declared war against 
France; but the Sharif fan army was crushed at the battle of My and the ports of Tangiers 
and Mogodor were bombarded in 1844. In the following years the Sharif Ian prestige 
and authority further suffered; and in the beginning of the* twentieth century when the 
loot was being distributed between the French, Spaniards and English, the Germans also 
appeared on the scene to claim certain economic concessions. As a result of negotiations 
in which the part of the Sharifian Sultan was that of a mere spectator, the principle of 
French Protectorate by the European powers, according to which the right 

of Spaniards to a portion of the Northern Morocco was recognized, Tangiers and its environs 
were declared an international zone, 1 and the German claim, in regard to openings for 
commerce and emigrants, was satisfied by certain reservations. The diplomatic document 
signed on March 30, 1912, stipulated the maintenance of the sovereignty of the Sultan, the 
representation of and protection by French diplomatic and consular agents of Moroccan 
subjects and interests abroad, the carrying out, with the collaboration and under the 

1 In return for recognition of the protectorate de facto exercised by England in Egypt, the former 
power agreed to recognize the right of France to act as her interests best demanded. 
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direction of France, of a number of administrative reforms, judicial, financial and military, 
intended to give the gfaarlfian kingdom a new regime, while protecting the traditional 
prestige and honour of the Sultan, the practice of the Muslim faith and the institutions 
of religion. 

The implications of the above treaty, however benevolent in tone its wording may be, 
signify “ bondage ” and the fate of Morocco is sealed until the present war creates a new 7 
mentality to protect the interests of minor nations. The people of Morocco, on the other 
hand, possess some inherent military qualities, which were exhibited by then valiant 
deeds during the last War when fighting for the defence of France. The same qualities 
also shone forth in their war against the Spaniards from 1922 to 1925. The Moroccan, 
whether Berber or Arab, has a keen sense of honour which Islam has engendered in him, 
he has a brotherly attitude towards his fellow 7 countrymen, he is industrious and clean 
in his habits, he favours a plain style of living but possesses a well-developed artistic taste 
which is shown in the industries of the country, such as leather works, carpet weaving 
and embroidery. In complexion and features he resembles the people of Southern Spain 
(Andalusia), and the women, like their sisters of the latter country, although inclined 
to a little plumpness, possess considerable charm. Their dress comprises baggy trousers, 
like the shalwar , and a tight bodice, which look very smart on their bodies. When they 
appear in public they are covered with large sheets and except a pair of beaming eyes 
nothing is visible. Men, besides the ordinary shirt and pair of trousers, wear a loose 
cloak, called jalldha , which has a hood attached to it. The dwellings of the middle-class 
people, although looking quite plain from outside, behind the solid doors have lovely 
patios with rooms built along their sides. The room towards the street has always an 
alcove with well-designed windows through which the inmates of the house generally 
watch the trend of the outer world. 

The life of the people of Morocco, although considerably enfeebled by foreign influence, 
presents a true picture of the social and economic conditions as established by Islam, 
and a religious note of equality and fraternity combined with a love of the beautiful, as a 
result of the yearnings of soul, runs through every phase. As a matter of fact, I should 
not have been able to visualize the aims and ideals of the Moorish architecture of Spain, 
owing to their unhappy present environment as belonging to an alien culture, until I 
had seen the mosques/ madrasas and other public buildings of Morocco, thronged and 
occupied by the people for whom they were really constructed. French archaeologists 
have surveyed and described the monuments of Marrakesh in the most scientific manner, 
and the brief account of some of the principal monuments given by me below does not 
indicate any closer study; but it is presented as a result of the impressions of a Muslim 
student of the subject looking at the monuments from Ms point of view. 

In the lovely panorama of Marrakesh the giant minaret of the Kutubiya mosque 
occupies a dominating position (Plate I). The original mosque was begun by Abel al~ 
Momin (1128-63 A.C.), but as it was wrongly oriented he extended it in order to give it 
the correct orientation towards the Kctba . The mosque appears to have been further 
extended by Ya‘qub al-Mansur, the grandson of Abd al-Momin, who built the great 
minaret of the mosque, along with those of the mosques at Seville * and Rabat. The 
minaret at the last place has remained incomplete, while its prototype at Seville has 
undergone certain changes; hut the minaret of Kutubiya stands in its original form, and 
besides exhibiting the lofty idealism of the Islamic faith under the Almohade dynasty, 
it indicates the vigorous character and refined taste of its rulers. The minaret is square 
in form and rises 230 ft. above the ground level. Notwithstanding its great height the 
building is extremely massive, but to soften these features the architect has cleverly 
decollated the minaret on all four sides with windows and a network of overlapping arches 
and stalactites, in which the interspacing has been filled up with coloured tiles. The 
minaret is divided into four stages, the highest is rather more slender in proportion than 
the lower three, and it is crowned with a fluted dome which has a finial consisting of 
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three copper-gilt orbs. The minaret although it does not possess the grace of foi in and 
ingenious designing of the Qutb Mxnar at Delhi or the later Md djiands at Cairo and 
Istambul, yet for solid vigour and majesty yields to none and perhaps stands unique. 

The mosque is entered by eight gateways, and its present plan consists of an extensive 
prayer-hall facing the east, and colonnades towards the north, south and west. The 
prayer-hall in its depth has nine aisles, each having nineteen a, relied openings. The form 
of the arches vary ; they are of perfect horseshoe shape; but in some eases they have 
been pointed at the apex, while in other they have been decorated with stucco work 
giving them an ornamental cusped form. The archc% rise from masonry columns, and 
thus the interior of the building suffers in comparison with that of the Great Mosque at 
Cordova where arches spring from marble pillars of exquisite design. The ceiling of the 
Kutubiva is of wood, the carving being plain, and in this respect also it lacks the splendour 
of its rival at Cordova, whose elegance of patterns enchant the eye. 

The mosque has a vast court, along the sides of which, as described above, are 
colonnades, those towards the north and south being four aisles deep, and that towards 
the west being single. 

The Jami‘ al-Mansur, or the mosque built by Ya'qub al-Ma-nsur in the Qxisbri 1 exceeds 
in grandeur the former mosque, although its minaret is smaller in dimensions than that 
of the Kutubiya. Ya'qub constructed it between 1189 and 1195 A.O., but later "Abd 
Allah al-Ghalib the Sa'dian made extensive alterations in the mosque, and in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries further renovations were carried out by Muhammad b. c Abd 
Allah and ‘Abd al- Rahman, the Sharifian kings. The exterior of the building is some- 
what dull and heavy, as is the case with all the monuments of Morocco, but the splendour 
of its interior is indisputable. It is entered by three gateways from the south and by 
one from the north. The inner plan consists of the liwan (prayer-hall) facing the east, 
and colonnades towards the north, the south and the west. The colonnades facing the 
north and the south have seven arched openings while that facing the west has only five. 
The ceilings of these colonnades are in the form of a casket, flat in the middle and curvilinear 
at the sides. They are beautifully carved, the designs being generally geometrical. The 
ceilings are also painted over, and the predominant colours are red and blue. The latter 
is in some cases not pleasing to the eye, particularly in the case of the restorations made 
by the two Sharifian kings mentioned above. 

In front of each of the northern and southern colonnades, there are two pleasant 
courts paved with marble and having fountains in the middle. These courts are divided 
from one another by a covered passage which starts from the middle arch of each colonnade 
and leads to the central court. The smaller side courts are separated from the middle 
court by arched screens. The latter court is about fifty yards square and it has two 
cisterns for the ablutions of the votaries. 

The liwan is divided into three apartments in its depth and has eleven arched openings 
in each apartment towards the west. These apartments are further divided into bays 
by means of arches built across the width of the hall. The arches of the outer two 
apartments although of horseshoe shape are pointed at the top; and the arch-heads of 
the inner apartment are filled up with ornamental stalactites giving the openings a very 
attractive appearance. The charm of the stalactites can of course be best appreciated in 
the buildings of Alhambra, notably in the Hall of Two Sisters and the Hall of Justice; 
but this form of* decoration was freely used a century, or more, earlier by the Almohades 
and Merinids in Morocco, and some of the madrasas and mosques built by the rulers of 
these two dynasties possess very artistic specimens. 

Another important monument of Marrakesh is the so-called Madrasa of Abu Yusuf, 
which according to some authorities was built by Abu 1- Hasan al-MarM in 1847 a.g., 


1 Enclosed quarters for the garrison. 
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and restored by ‘Abd Allah al-Ghalib, the Sa‘dian, in 1564-65 a.o . 1 A majority of 
French archaeologists, however, contradict this view and state that in 972 h. (1564-65 
A.c.) al-Ghalib built the madrasa at the present site as' a new structure, and that he did 
not extend or restore the madrasa of Abu 1- Hasan, the remains of which can still be traced 
to the north of the mosque in : the ■ Qlasba, The opinion of these French archaeologists 
seems to be correct, for I also noticed the inscriptions of some Sa/dian kings in the building, 
but the people of Marrakesh •still, call it the Madrasa of Ibn Yusuf al-Marlni. It is *a 
magnificent building, and its tile-decoration, its stalactites and its wood carving possess 
all the subtle charm of the wadrasas of Fez built by the Banu Marin. 

The visitor enters the building through a gate of modest dimensions and first passes 
along a corridor which leads to a vestibule. The dados of both the corridor and vestibule 
are decorated with tile-mosaics of geometric pattern, the designs being intricate but not 
tiresome to the eye. Higher up on the walls is a band of inscriptions in black tiles, and 
above it ornamental stucco work and calligraphic devices which fit in very well in the 
decorative scheme. The ceiling of the corridor is divided into several compartments by 
means of beautifully carved beams. These compartments are casket-shaped vaults; 
but the ceiling of the vestibule is domical, resting on an octagonal drum, although the 
plan of the vestibule at the base is square. 

From the vestibule the visitor enters the main court which is about 90 ft, square 
and has a cistern in the middle (Plate II). The court is paved with marble and has 
colonnades and rooms on three sides while the fourth towards the east is occupied by a 
spacious hall, which is in the middle, and two rooms, one on each side of the former. The 
walls and pillars up to a height of 3 ft. 6 in. are faced with tiles of geometrical pattern, which 
have decayed considerably owing to neglect and passage of time, but the stucco ornamenta- 
tion and wood carving of the higher parts of the columns and the walls are well preserved, 
and the elegance of their designs show's how the artistic traditions of the Mermids were 
maintained, if not improved upon, by the Sa £ dlan kings. The colonnades have five 
openings in the trabeate style, but ornamental corbels and wooden stmts, which project 
below the lintels, have given the openings a very pleasing form. The lintels are of wood 
but for purpose of strength they are double, placed one above the other. They are richly 
carved, still the stucco decoration above them is even richer and in the middle of the 
latter are beautifully designed windows which open on to the rooms of students, built 
in the upper floor of the building. The columns which support the lintels of the colon- 
nades in the ground floor rise up to support the beams of the students- rooms in the upper 
storey, and their loftiness combined with the lavish decoration of the frieze and the brackets, 
below the margin of the roof, add much stateliness and magnificence to the general style 
of the building. 

The splendour of architecture is further enhanced by the stalactites and the well- 
proportioned arch-heads of the eastern wing of the madrasa (Plate III), which comprises 
the prayer-hall, or the main lecture-room, and two rectangular side-rooms. The dados 
of the prayer-hall are of marble with carving of floral design in the style of the carving 
in the Great Mosque at Cordova. At the eastern end of this hall is the mihrdb , or the 
prayer-niche, pentagonal in plan and lavishly ornamented with stucco work. The ceiling 
of the hall is domical, resting on a drum in the sides of which windows have been built to 
admit light and air to the interior of the building. The openings of the windows have 
been filled up with trellis work, specimens of which may be seen in the large arch-head 
above the entrance of the hall (Plate III). The two rectangular rooms, one on either side 
of the prayer-hall, are separated from the latter by means of arched screens with pillars 


1 The madrasa built by Abu Yusuf stood in front of the palace and was still in existence in the 
time of Leo Africanus, who has described it. Leo has also given an account of the madrasa built by 
Abu 1-Hasan al-Marim. It was situated north of the mosque of the Qasha . 
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of marble. The pillars are round but slender in shape and on their capitals the following 
inscription, is carved : — 

Built by c Abd Allah son of Muhammad al Shaikh al- Sharif aLFlasam . 

Muhammad al-Shaikh was the eighth ruler of the SaMian dynasty, who ruled 1605- 
30 a.c. * The inscription shows that this part of the building was re-designed by the 
son of the latter king some time during his reign. The ceiling of the rectangular rooms 
is of cedar wood, comprising casket-shaped vaults. The wood is carved and painted 
over. The lustre of the tiles used in the prayer-hall and the side-rooms compares favour- 
ably with the brilliance of the tiles at Alhambra. 

The madrasa has small courts on three sides of the central block, i.e. towards the 
north, south and west. These courts have a pair of rooms on each side for the accom- 
modation of students. 1 ' This arrangement is repeated in the upper floor of the building, 
but there the rooms instead of having open courts in front have galleries for purpose of 
light and air. There is accommodation for 150 students in the madrasa , and at the time 
of my visit 90 students were living on the premises. Morocco possesses a large number of 
madrasas built in equally grand style, and the idea of the builders was to create a love of 
the beautiful in the young mind of the student from the very beginning so that in after- 
life his outlook may be sweet and noble, despite the grim features of the worldly existence 
through which he may have to pass. 

The Sa/dian kings, in regard to the enchanting beauty of their architecture, seem to 
have emulated the example of the Banu Ahmar of Granada, but unfortunately al-Qasr * 
cd-Badtf, “the Wonderful Palace’’, which was the chef -de’ oeuvre of the building genius of 
the Sa/dian king, Mansur al-IHiahabl, Mansur the Golden, has completely perished, 2 
the reason of its destruction being the jealousy of the succeeding dynasties, who could not 
tolerate the glorious monuments of their predecessors and under one pretext or another 
pulled down the magnificent halls and apartments of the palace. A shadow of the 
splendour of the edifice, however, survives in the interiors of the tombs of the dynasty, 
to which the hand of the vandal, for religious scruples, could not reach, although their 
exteriors have been mutilated and the precious material removed for mundane purposes. 
The neglected condition of the entrance to the tombs and the court inside, which I 
found overgrown with rank vegetation, speaks of the indifference of the rulers of the 
present dynasty to the preservation of these unique treasures of art and culture. The 
French authorities have apparently refrained from taking any action in the matter, 
because the enclosure of a tomb is always a sacred area and the Muslims of the West 
on this point are more orthodox and sensitive than their brethren in other parts of the 
world. 

There are two groups of tombs, the one towards the east is earlier and contains 
the tomb of Muhammad al-Shaikh, also known as Muhammad al-Mahdi. He was 
assassinated in 1557 a.c., and the tomb was apparently built by his son ‘Abd Allah 
entitled al-Ghalib. It is entered from three sides; the southern entrance being com- 
paratively in a better state of preservation (Plate IV), for those towards the north and 
east have been robbed of their richly carved lintels and masonry. The plan of the 
entrances is uniform, comprising three arches, the one in the middle being wider and 

1 The pavement of the small coxirt is of tile-mosaics, being sadly out of repair now. In one 
of the chambers I noticed a marble fountain of Roman workmanship with the carved figure of an 
eagle holding a deer in each of its claws. This fountain also bears an Arabic inscription which is 
much obliterated now, but the name of ‘Abd al-Matik and al-Mansur, the sixth and seventh SaMian 
kings, can be read with certainty. 

2 Al-Trfanx has described the palace in his book, Nuzkat al-Hadt (ed. and trans. by Houdas, 
1880). The foundations of the palace can still be traced beyond the enclosure -wall of the SaMian 

. tombs. , \ 
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higher in dimensions than the two side ones. The contrast is pleasing to the eye. The 
heads of the arches "are decorated with stalactites. 

The sepulchral hall is of considerable dimensions. It has a casket-shaped ceiling, 
flat in the middle and curved at the sides, but as .the expanse is large, the architect has 
inserted three beautifully carved cedar beams across, the ceiling for its support. At 
the western end of this hail there is another, the ceiling of which is decorated with 
stalactites of plaster work, giving it the effect of a natural cavern hung with icicles . 1 
The walls of these rooms are decorated with mosaic tiles and calligraphic texts, con- 
taining Qur’anic verses and benedictory lines for the peace of the souls of those who are 
interred there. The principal graves are. of Abu e Abd Allah Muhammad al-Bhaikh, 
also entitled al-Mahdl, and of his son ‘Ahd Allah al-Ghalib. The texts of the inscrip- 
tions relating' to these two monarehs were copied by me during my visit and as they are 
of considerable literary and historical interest I give them below with their translation 
in English . 2 


I— INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMB OF THE Sl'DIAN KING ABU vAbD ALLAH MUHAMMAD 

al-Shaikh, entitled al-Mahd! 

Text 
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1 A very impressive example of natural stalactites is at Constantine in Tunisia which I visited 
during my sojourn in Northern Africa. The cave is approached by an electric lift which the French 
authorities have fixed with a view to enabling the tourist to enjoy the sight. 

2 The texts of these inscriptions with translations in French might have been published before, 
but as I have deciphered them cm the spot my readings and translations in English may be independently 
of value to the students of Muslim epigraphy. I am obliged to Professor Abdul Haq, Head of the 
Arabic Department of the Osmania University, who has kindly helped me in fixing the reading of 
many Arabic words, peculiar to the vocabulary of North African countries. 

3 This hemistich will read better as follows : 

«r * 

4 Two kings of this dynasty held this title, Muhammad al-QaTm bi AmriTIah and his son 
Muhammad al-Mahdl. According to contemporary history the former died in 924 bl (1517-18 a.o.) 
and the latter in 985 11 . (1557 A.o.). The date (881 H.‘) contained in the second hemistich of line 8 
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Translation 

(1) Salute the tomb which has been covered by Divine mercy, and white clouds of it have 

canopied his (the king al-Mahdi’s) grave. 

(2) And the holy breezes of Divine grace are exhaled from it (the grave), (for) their 

fragrant air has blown (there) from heaven. 

(3) The grave in which the sun of righteousness has been eclipsed, and consequently 

the seven earths are covered by darkness. 

(4) 0 heart (of mankind), the spectre of destruction has cast its net around thee, and death 

has pierced thee with its arrow. 

(5) By the thunder of thy death the mountains of eminence have been blown to pieces: 

and by the news of thy demise the seven heavens have trembled. 

(6) And the chanting and wailing of the angels have accompanied thy corpse borne 

to paradise. 

(7) 0 Divine mercy, offer him the old wine of Thy pleasure, and may cups thereof be passed 

round to him for eternity. 

(8) He died and was united and the chronogram (of his death) shone forth, “Heaven 

is the abode of the Imam of righteousness , al-MahdiT 

II — Inscription on the tomb of the Sardian king, Abu ‘Abb Allah Muhammad 

al-Shaikh: 


Text 
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of the inscription does not tally with either of the above two years, and requires *L*lf which 
must have been indicated by the poet in the first hemistich, .With such an assumption, if the first 
three words of that hemistich -— j ^iai. — be interpreted thus — the numerical value of the 
letter j\j (6) be deducted and that of the name aUMahdl (90). be added (lit. united), wo get 84 to 
complete the chronogram. On adding the latter to 881 the year 965 is obtained which tallies with 
the date of al-Mahdl IDs death. In composing the chronogram the poet has resorted to both 4*1“ 
and which are the subtle features of the art of composing chronograms in Arabic and Persian 


verse. 
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1 Of. 3iU. Jj J5 l jJCf* 4> (Qwr , o«' > Ch. II, verse 129;. 
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Translation 


In the name of God the most Merciful, the most Compassionate 

0 God, bless our master Muhammad and his progeny. I take refuge with God 
against Satan the accursed. The mercy of God and His blessings be upon you, the family 
of the Prophet; for He is praiseworthy and to be glorified. 1 For God desireth only to 
• remove from you. the abomination of vanity, since ye are of the household of the Prophet , 
and to purify you by a perfect purification . 2 This is the grave of our master the Imam, 
the refuge of mankind, the defender of Islam, the humiliator of the worshipper of idols, 
the wielder of sword and lance in the cause of God, the lord of estates, the middle jewel 
of the necklaces (of the faith), the moon of glory, the inheritor of the Caliphate, the 
root of Imamate, the rightly directed (al-Mahdl) guide of the community, the possessor 
of the clear sign, the treasure of existence, the secret of the creation of man, our lord, 
the great Imam, the firm supporter (lit. mountain) of the great purification of faith, 
Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-ghaikfi, who was chosen by God to direct the community 
and the creation (lit. the sheep) of God, and selected by Him to restore the law of his 
grandfather (Muhammad) — may peace be upon him ! He re-established the faith at 
a time when its flags and staffs had been destroyed, and the (foundations of the) throne 
and edifice of Islam had shaken, and the storm of infidelhy’ had threatened, and Satan 
had attacked with his forces the votaries of God., and the sword of Islamic law had broken, 
and the sword of falsehood had been unsheathed against truth, and the Imam of the 
right faith was unknown among people, and the houses of the faith (lit. Caliphate) in 
the different parts of the earth had become desolate and ruined. 3 (At such a juncture) 
he — may God be pleased with him ! — stood up and sharpened the sword of (his) efforts 
and established himself on the mount Judi 4 of his war against the infidels. Thereafter 
he proclaimed openly the word of God, 5 which he used as the grip of the shield of Islam, 
and as an organizing code for the forces of the community, and as the foundation and 
base of the protection of the religious law till the day of judgment. And he — may God 
be pleased with him — courageously faced dangers; and his enlightened mind sought 
the pleasure of God in purifying the earth from evil and in remedying the incurable 
disease of misbelief. Accordingly he waged war against infidels and led religious ex- 
peditions and destroyed (lit. uprooted) with the sword of truth those who had deviated 
ffonj the faith and had hastened and attached themselves to beliefs contradictory to 
the illumined Islamic doctrine. He asserted his strict faith in the latter until the disease 
of religion was cured and its perfection which had deteriorated was restored to the 

1 Qur'an, Ch. XI, vers© 76. 

2 Ibid., Ch. XXXIII, verse 33. 

3 The words JjU*, and.Jjll# all seem to have been borrowed from the rhyming 

words of the well -known poem alu* . 

4 Judi, Mount Ararat in Armenia whereon rested the ark of Noah. Here it has been used 
figuratively to denote the firm and high position taken up by Abu ‘Abd Allah in waging religious war 
against the infidels. 

5 See Qur'an (XVI, 91). L £ju>1s 
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(benefit of) the community. And he replenished the earth with Justice, and he cleaned 
it in both highlands and plains from the corruption of evil and sin. And (consequently) 
the pure faith spread over the earth like the spreading of the sun and the Islam rested 
on its five constituent principles. 1 2 3 When through 'nis efforts the path and footway 
(of religion) received light, and from among nations such as were destined to possess 
righteousness obtained enlightenment by the beams of his guidance, he showed an in- 
clination to join his Cherisher. Accordingly the Holy God called him back near Him 
through the gate of martyrdom and awarded him Mercy and Absolution and entertained 
him and provided for him : and through His graceful benevolence offered him eminence 
and opulence in the abode of tranquillity (i.e. Paradise). He — may God be pleased 
with him — was born in the year 896 h., and the people took the oath of allegiance to 
him after he had perfected the doctrine of Islam and cleaned all the parts of earth irom 
the ’impurities of aggression and sins in the year 956 h. (1549-50 A.c.) at Fez (Ar. 
Fas) the capital of "the Merinids, and the headquarters of the executive officers m the 
Western sphere at that time. And he— may God be pleased with him < hed as a 
martyr at Fustat, the Benevolent, 2 and was buried first at Aohalcbal 011 Wetoesdaj , 
the 27th of the hallowed month of Dhu’l-Hajj near the end of the year 8(64) H. (JJt 
October 1557 A.C.), in the afternoon. Afterwards his remains were transferred from 
his sacred burial-place to his noble grave in the holy mausoleum facing Masjid al-Jami , 
situated in the garrisoned enclosure containing the noble sepulchre, on Thursday, twenty- 
after his martyrdom, the 19th of the holy month of Muhamm i m the beginning 
of the year 965 H. (11th November, 1557 A.c.). And Holy is the Loid, the Tine, the 
Manifest, the Master of earth and all that is on it and He is the best of the sui vivois. 


Inscription on the tomb of the son of Abu 'Abd Allah Muhammad 

al-Shaikh, the Si'DXiN 


Text 



j oy»j’ 


1 They are (1) Belief in God and His prophet, (2) 
month of Ramaxan, and (5) Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

2 Fustat is a town in Egypt, and it is not unlikely t 
also. But if this assumption is wrong, fustat here woui 
sentence will be: “He died in his exalted tent. 

3 The full text of ^ is as follows:— 

@ j&j \ji> j jp* ^ J i J 
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Translation 

(1) 0 visitor, offer a prayer for me through mercy, for I need the bliss resulting from a 

prayer. 

(2) The affairs of the believers and their government were entrusted to me, and my fame 

extended to all the cities. 

(3) But alas ! when I was thrown into a pit, neither any general nor any vazir helped 

me. 

(4) (For my next life) I have provided myself with the noble belief of trust in God, 

Who will be Merciful to me; and my provisions comprising this noble belief in 

Him are ample (for me). 

(5) And who is conversant like me with His benevolence; and He is the most Worthy 

in the matter of obtaining forgiveness from Him. 

(6) And it is mentioned (in the sayings of the Prophet) that God said mercifully, 

“ Whatever the servant (of God) expects from Him that is granted to Him.” 

The main tomb of the second group was built by Ahmad al-Mansur, but additions 
were apparently made to it by subsequent monarchs, for apart from a considerable num- 
ber of the graves of the scions of the dynasty, there are in this group the sepulchres of 
Zldan and Muhammad Shaikh al-Asghar, the son and grandson respectively of Ahmad 
al-Mansur. The principal tomb had also a mosque attached to it, which still exists 
and can be identified by its prayer-niche, the mifyrab (Plate V). It has a hall flanked 
by galleries on three sides, towards the north, south and west, the eastern side being 
occupied by the mifyrab. The pillars of the galleries are of marble of the finest texture, 
and their round but slender shape and delicate carving at the capitals show a highly 
developed artistic taste (Plate VI). The ceiling of the galleries is divided on each side 
into three compartments by arch -heads, which are adorned with stucco-work of honey- 
comb pattern (Plates VI-VII). The ceiling of each compartment is of wood, beauti- 
fully carved and gilt over. The dados are decorated with mosaic tiles of various hues, 
among which pale shades of gold, blue and green soothe the eye. The main hall, which 
contains the grave of Ahmad al-Mansur, is more stately in dimensions and has corridors 
on all four sides. To the right of it there is another hall, rectangular in plan but flanked 
with gaEeries and adorned with carving in marble and cedar wood, like the other two 
halls. The architectural effect of the interiors of these tombs is of glory and mystery 
combined, such as is envisaged in religious texts for the dwelling of the pious and the 
noble-minded in the next world. 1 

A week’s stay in Marrakesh among such surroundings has now become a dream; 
but a dream which has left deeper impressions upon my mind regarding the spirit and 
teachings of Islam than hitherto made by the study of any historical text, or by attendance 
at any religious sermon. 

In order to visit Rabat I had to go back to Casablanca ( bau J jh) once more 
in the luxuriant limousine provided by the Compagnie Trans- Atlantique General©, 
who were my agents, and to proceed from there to the former place. Rabat, styled 
Ribdt al-Fath, the camp of victory, on account of the victory gained by the Almohades 
over Alfonso VIII of Castile at Alarcos, in 1195 a.o,, was much earlier, with the twin 
city of Sale (Ar. Sala — •%,) first a Punic and later a Roman settlement, on account 
of its important strategic position, being situated on both banks of the river Bu-Regreg 
(Ar. Abu Raqrdq) where it empties its waters into the Mediterranean. The Arab general 
‘Uqba is described to have ridden his horse into the sea from there to reach the land on 
the Atlantic coast in order to propagate the word of God and extend His religion. The 
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regular history of Rabat begins from 1150 a.o., when fi Abd al-Momiii, the Almohade, 
chose the town for mobilizing his troops to cany the holy war into Spain. A permanent 
camp (Ribat) was established there, .and lie provided for a supply of fresh water by 
bringing a conduit from a neighbouring source, ‘Ain Ghabula. The old conduit still 
survives and the suburb from which the water has been drawn is called ‘Aquedal A 
modern town has sprung up there which, contains the palace of the present Sultan of 
Morocco and the French Residency. 

‘Abd al-Momin’s successor, Abu Ya'qub Yusuf (1163-84 a.o.) extended the 
camp, but it was the next monarch, Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Mansur (1184-98 a.o.), who 
built the enclosure-wall, nearly four miles in length, and two monumental gateways, 
which still survive (Plate VIII). He also ordered the building of a colossal mosque, 
which if completed would have been one of the largest mosques in the world, next in 
dimensions only to that of Samarra. I shall describe the mosque later in this paper, 
Rabat, however, did not develop according to the plan of Ya'qub al-Mansur, but the 
sister town of Sale, during the reigns of the later Almohades and the Merinids, became 
an important port and naval base, for the tolerance of Islam towards the followers of 
other faiths being very great — -oo Jj 1 many merchants of the principal 

European countries actually took up their residence there. It grew into an 
international market, where leather goods, carpets, wax and honey were exchanged 
for the merchandise of Genoa and Venice, and where the Europeans rubbed shoulders 
with Arabs and Berbers. The expulsion of the Muslims from Spain by Philip III at 
the end of the sixteenth century gave a new turn to the political ideals of the inhabitants 
of the twin cities, for both Rabat and Sale at this time were flooded by fugitives from 
Spain. Sale’s naval activity rapidly developed, and its war-ships not only captured 
foreign boats along the Barbary coast, but they attacked the ports of Cornwall and on 
several occasions brought merchantmen plying between England and New York in 
triumph to Sale. At this period great opulence prevailed at the twin towns of Sale 
and Rabat, and the latter since 1610 became the seat of an independent maritime republic. 
But the Sultans of Morocco could not tolerate the existence of another State within 
their dominions and the Sharlfian Sultan Mania’! Isma'Il (1672-1729 a.o.) despatched 
a large force to bring Rabat with the coastal territory under his government. In 1765 
a.o., a French fleet bombarded Sale and Larache, and in later years the policy of the 
Sharif fan kings in both internal and external affairs led to the further decline of the 
twin cities. Sale has become a complete nonentity now, but Rabat since 1912, the 
year of the establishment of the French Protectorate, has found a fresh lease of life to 
prosper like Algiers and Tunis as a de facto French town, mocking Arab art and culture. 

I shall now describe briefly two monuments of Rabat and two of Sale, representing 
the Almohade and Merinid styles of architecture, the difference between the two styles 
being that the former is characterized by vigour and loftiness, such as shown in the 
Tower of Hassan at Rabat, and the latter by a love of the purity of material and grace 
of ornamentation, such as are exhibited in the madrasa at Sale. I take up the Qasba 
or the fort of Rabat first, built by Abu Yusuf Ya'qub al-Mansur, the third monarch of 
the Almohade dynasty. It is situated on a prominence on the sea-coast, thus having 
a natural defence on one side, and is enclosed by a massive wall with crenellated parapet 2 
on the other sides. There are two gateways, but the principal is called the Gate of 

1 “ Ye have your religion, and I my religion.” Qur'an, Oh. CIX, verse 6. 

2 The crenellated parapet, which is quite common in the buildings of Spain and North African 
countries, has been said to be of Arab origin by European architects and archaeologists,* but the exca- 
vations carried out at ‘tlr (of the Chaldees) a few years ago have shown that it has a Mesopotamian 
origin, whence it was copied both by Arabs and Parthians. The latter carried it to India and we find 
the crenellated parapet along with other Parthian devices, such as winged-horses, etc., used in the 
early Buddhist chaityas and vihdras of the third to first centuries b.c. 
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Udayas, for Rabat in early times was inhabited by Udaya tribe, and the first garrison 
of the fort consisted mainly of Udaya soldiers. The gateway is of massive proportions, 
built of large blocks of masonry, with an arch of horseshoe shape, which is, however, 
pointed near the apex. The facade of the entrance is decorated with a fringe of cusped 
carving, and above that is a band of miniature trefoil-arches intertwined to produce 
a lace-like effect (Plate VIII), The spandrels are also filled up with decorative sculpture, 
but the most impressive is a neat band of Kufic writing, containing Qur’mic text, carved 
along the jambs of the gate and above the apex of the arch. Higher up there is a 
frieze containing a network of ornamental arches. This pretty detail offers a pleasant 
contrast to the otherwise grim architecture of the gateway. The passage through the 
gateway (14 ft. wide) leads to two inner porches, the floors of which are of a higher level 
and the visitor has to ascend several steps to reach them. The innermost porch on one 
side (towards the right) lias an arch opening on to the interior of the Qasba , but in front 
of it there is a hall with a barrel-shaped ceiling. From this hall steps lead to the roof, 
where vaulted corridors for the accommodation of guards, and slits in the wall for shoot- 
ing arrows or throwing other missiles, may be seen. 

The Qasba originally had room for a large garrison, and as love of learning and 
devotion to God were essential features of the life of the Muslim soldier in those days, 
the fort had inside it a madrasa and a mosque. These two buildings are now used as 
a museum. The arches of the prayer-hall of the mosque spring from low pillars and 
betray a lack of proportion. In the rooms flanking the prayer-hall, Roman antiquities 
discovered at Volublis are exhibited. The main court of the madrasa is some 40 ft. 
square, and it has a marble fountain in its middle, which is in need of repair. There 
are narrow corridors (8 ft. wide) on three sides of the court and the fourth is occupied 
by the lecture-room or the prayer-hall, or both combined. The corridors have five 
openings, in each side, towards the court, the middle ones being in the trabeate style 
and. larger in width than those in the sides, which are arched and have narrow spans. 

In front of the madrasa and the mosque a lovely garden has been laid out by the 
French authorities in recent times, but the long-aged storks, which dwell on the square 
bastions of the fort, perhaps look mockingly at these innovations and croak plaintively, 
.morn and eve, at the havoc which the whirligig of time has wrought inside the fort. 

An arched doorway in the high battlemented wall leads to a terrace which looks 
down upon, the green sea where the river Bu-Regreg empties its waters. In the after- 
noon the view is grand, the large waves thud against the age-worn walls of the fort; 
in the distance, across the estuary of Bu-Regreg, the minarets and houses of Sale shine 
in golden sand; and the walls and bastions of the fort itself present a silhouette the 
effect of which is enhanced by the growing dimness and calm of the evening. People 
assemble there to enjoy the sight and carry back their own impressions" French 
authorities have set up a cafe, which serves mint-tea to the accompaniment of Arab 
music. French have indeed aesthetic taste but their mode of life and sense of enjoy- 
ment is frivolous, and, as a result of that, moral deterioration is gradually creeping in 
and Arab sense of honour disappearing at all places where the number of French settlers 
is on the increase. 

The Great Mosque at Rabat, called Masjid Hassan, or Burj Hassan, on account 
of its high tower, is indeed a tour de force of the building skill of the Almohades, and 
although unfinished its remains show a breadth of vision and loftiness of ideal which 
are rarely found in the buildings of the world. It was designed by the architect Jabir, 
who also designed the Great Kutubiya of Marrakesh and the mosque at Seville with 
the Giralda Tower. He was employed at the court of Abu Yusuf Ya e qub al -Mansur, 
that enthusiastic patron of architecture. The tower even in its incomplete condition 
measures 50 ft. square at the base and rises to a height of 160 ft. (Plate IX). The top 
storey and the cupola perhaps would have added 80~ ft. more, thus the total height of 
this tower (240 ft.) becoming uniform with that of the Kutubiya, 
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The style of architecture is massive although relieved by a fretwork of overlapping 
arches. The tower is built of large blocks of chiselled masonry, the colour and texture 
of the stone being the same as those of the Kutublya and Giralda towers. The top is 
approached by a ramp, which is divided into stages and landings according to the square 
plan of the minaret and the windows built in its height. The latter serve a triple purpose, 
giving air and light to the interior of the minaret, and breaking the monotony of its 
outer surface, which would have remained uniform without them. French archaeologists 
have carried out excavations on a large scale at the site of the mosque and Lt.-Colonel 
Dieulafoy has published an illuminating monograph on its architecture, 1 but the deter- 
mination of the exact plan of the mosque still remains a crux. The remains of massive 
walls, with the lower parts of two large columns in the eastern part of the site, suggest 
that perhaps the prayer-hall was designed to be built there. The various rows of 
pillars further show that some 200 of them would have supported the ceiling of the 
praver-hall (Plate X). The form of these pillars is round with no ornamentation. They 
consist of several blocks and are crowned with a plain abacus. The stone of these pillars 
is the same as that used for the tower, and as in the Kutublya also ordinary piers have 
been used to support the arches it appears that up to the time of Ya'qub al-Mansur 
(1184-98 A.c.) the import of marble from Italy had not developed, nor had the shafts 
acquired such graceful forms and elegant carving as we find in the Merinid and Sa fi dian 
architecture of Morocco. 

The building was designed to have several courts beside the main central one, for 
remains of partition walls can be traced. The length of the mosque, as disclosed by 
recent excavations, is 610 ft. and breadth 470 ft. and sixteen doorways give access to 
the interior of the building. Remains of the enclosure-wall exist in the northern and 
southern sides. The walls are extremely massive, some 8 ft. in thickness. In the 
midst of rows of pillars remains of piers are also to be seen, which show that on account 
of paucity of good stone for building pillars, roughly dressed masonry piers were also 
to be used to support the arches. The masonry piers would have been finally covered 
with stucco as has been done in the Kutublya. 

The mosque with its incomplete tower and decayed walls and pillars presents a 
spectacle of great magnitude and the visitor can realize the vast throngs which must 
have assembled in such mosques to pray and seek Divine help and guidance. 

There are several other interesting monuments at Rabat, notably at Chella (Ar. 
Skdlla), the cemetery of Merinid kings. Its main gateway is a remarkable structure, 
both massive and picturesque. Passing on to the monuments of Sale I take up the 
mosque first which is more or less in the style of the Kutublya, but considerably smaller 
in dimensions than its prototype. The prayer-hall consists of thirteen aisles from 
east to west, each aisle being divided into seven bays. The arches of the innermost 
aisle, instead of being horseshoe in form are elongated, resembling to a certain extent 
the Gothic arch. The ceiling of this aisle is of carved cedar-wood, painted over. 2 

On either side of the prayer-hall, towards the north and south, is a smaller hall 
with a court in front of it which is separated from the main court by a w r all. The main 
court was originally paved with tiles which have been restored recently, but the modern 
work does not have the soft effect of the old tiles. There are colonnades on both sides 
of the main court which are connected with the halls in the northern and southern 
sides of the prayer-hall. In the middle of the central court is a cistern for the ablutions 
of the votaries. The court has also a colonnade towards the west, but it is only one 
aisle deep. The mosque has five gates, two being towards the east and the remaining 
three in the three other directions. The minaret is a copy of the Kutublya but less 
pretentious in dimensions than the latter. The general effect of the building is, however, 

1 La Mosquee D'Hassdn , Paris, Imprimerie National©, 1920. 

2 The ceiling of the central bay of this aisle, opposite the mihrdb , is decorated with stalactites 
in the honeycomb style. 
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of majesty pervaded by an air of mystery, which the architect probably aimed to produce 
by the vast dimensions and the subtle decorative features of the mosque. 

The madrasa, which was a necessary adjunct to the mosque, is situated close to 
it. It is more ornate in style than the latter and was built by the Merinid king Abu 
1-Hasan in 742 h. (1341 a.c.). The madrasa , however, suffers by comparison with the 
magnificent schools at Fez, notably al-‘AttarIn or al-BuTnaniya, or even with the so- 
called madrasa of Abu Yusuf at Marrakesh, which has been described above. The 
madrasa at Sale has a small court flanked by narrow corridors (4| ft. wide) on three 
sides (Plate XI). There is a small cistern with a plain jet in the middle of the court 
for the ablutions of students. The pillars of the corridors are round, and rather thick 
in proportion to the size of the openings. They also betray a lack of grace when com- 
pared with the delicate carving of the cedar- wood frieze and brackets above them. There 
is a great deal of controversy among French archaeologists regarding the artistic signi- 
ficance of these pillars, and a majority of them are of opinion that they cannot be the 
originals, which must have been of marble, slender in form, such as are seen in later 
Merinid structures. These* authorities suggest that the present thick round pillars were 
inserted at a later period, with, a view to giving adequate support to the heavy super- 
structure of the building which would otherwise have collapsed. This view may be 
correct, but I do not know what these authorities will suggest about the round heavy 
pillars of Masjid Hassan at Rabat. In my humble opinion the import of marble in 
large consignments from Italy did not commence in the Almohade and early Merinid 
periods and the architects were satisfied either by masonry piers, 1 or by round heavy 
ordinary stone pillars which they covered with mosaic tiles. The pillars of the madrasa 
of Sale are also covered with tiles, the colours being green, blue, black and white. 

The rooms of students are built on the roof of the corridors on three sides of the 
building, and the plaster decoration and cedar -wood carving on the walls and the friezes 
are as delicate as those in. the madrasas in Fez (Plate XII). The lecture-hall is built 
at the eastern end of the court. It is square in plan and flanked by two narrow rooms 
which have flat ceilings. The roof of the middle hall is vaulted, being designed in the 
form of a casket. The fagade of the lecture-hall is richly adorned with calligraphic 
devices, floral designs and stalactites, and an idea of their grace and beauty may be 
had from the accompanying photograph (Plate XII). 

In the western corridor of the madrasa an inscription is carved w T hich gives a detailed 
list of the property dedicated by king Abu 1-Hasan, the founder of the school, for its 
adequate maintenance. I was able to copy this inscription on the spot during my stay 
and I give below its text and translation into English: — 

Inscription on the Madrasa of Abu ’l- Hasan, the SI'dIan, at Sale 

Teoct 

t 

a] I j U ja ^ a 

m jju Wj* \ ^)L*/ \a I Aft 

AjU)I L'bf j* y\ j (3 A&UcJS jrul 

1 In. the Kutublya the arches spring from masonry piers which are covered with stucco. 
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Jin > ^ C^IJl *1 ^ ,' p* A" «- ^ •> u 

jU jo >. Vl 1 Ju- U t UI ^ ^ ^ VW ^ * J ' 

ijl, *»*. ‘Ij .- 1 j* A ; £j - >r*zr** J - to - V J 

,/U o-J-l Jl fW-JI AVI tv,. A A J > ■>*_-’ ^ °* J 

„VI J,^. H iJ6jVI •" ^ ^ 

S 4 L , ^ , ^1 A «« ^ ^ ^ * **/ 

' 9 aJtJi A, * A\ , jM «* “A 

Translation 

r ffo.y’nn) .“Toi the name of God the most 

By the grace of (the opening sentence f u J s{ (of the benediction) “May 
Merciful , the most Compassionate ..and throng , » 

God bless our master and lord, Mubamm ^ ' r the garrisone d city, by 

This is an endowment to th ® /"S^ed* the piout Amir al-Muslimin,i the crusader 
our sovereign, al-Imam al-A zam, thc .. ^ the Universe, Abu T- Hasan, son of our 

in the path of the Chensher of (all) the spheres 01 

, . _ ^jp TTmavvad aud Abbaside calipbs. 

1 In contrast to the Amir al-Mumuun of the Umayyaa 
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kin si', al-Imam al- A^am, al-‘ Abicl, Arair al-MusIimin, al-Miijahid. fl s&bll Rabb 1- Alaiiilsi, 
AbtfWid, may God* sanctify his soul!— -son of our sovereign, al-Imam al-A e zam al-‘Abid 
ai-Siashi c ’ (humbling oneself), Amir al-Muslimm, al Mtijahid fi sabil Rabb VAlamui, 
Abu Yusuf, son of ‘Abd al-Haqq, may God let the stars of their glory rise, support their 
banners and army, protect their empire, and make the entire Earth their kingdom ! The 
king, may God strengthen his authority, granted as endowment to the said madrasa 
what is mentioned below, the detail of which is as follows: Among the endowed pro- 
perties are three inns, and a quarter part of an inn 1 in the interior of the garrisoned 
eitv of Sale, and they are th e funduq of al-Sabtarm, 2 the funduq of Abu al-‘Af? and the 
funduq al-Masda* 3 4 5 and a quarter of th efunduq of Ibn Ahmad, and two lanes; 1 (he.) 
the lane of al-Qasr and the lane of al-Hajj Ya‘qub, and also the waste land opposite the 
funduq of al-Sabtarln: and twenty-eight shops, and one-half of a shop; of which ten are 
in the al-Suq al-Sabtarln, 6 and four in the al-Kahbah (Square), 6 and the remaining 
are in the al-Suq al-Kablr and Makhzan ’1-Milh. 7 And (included) among the endowed 
properties are the following outside the fortifications of Sale: two salt-fields, the 
Old and the Small, and one-third of Mallahat al-Sharif and one-third of Mallahat 
al-Hiayyati, 8 and one-third of Mallahat al-Thiyahi, 9 and Euhairat al-Farlj (lit. the 
Wide Lake): And (further among the endowed properties are) four fadddns 10 of land 
in the Valaja 11 of Baf al-Ma/din and the Marba < of Asmir: And among it are also 
(the properties) inside Ribat al-Fath, (comprising) twelve shops, and a funduq and a 
plot of waste land for obtaining salt: and similarly outside Ribat al-Fath in the Valaja 
of al-Nazur (al-Nazur ?) two fadddn and four raqi‘ , 12 All that which has been 
referred to above is granted as an endowment by our sovereign, al-Imam al~A c zam, 
Abu 1- Hasan, the chief of the righteous and right-guided Imams, to the auspicious 
madrasa which he built at Sale for the propagation of knowledge — may God re ward him 
for his good intention! The endowment being complete, everlasting, unchangeable in 
regard to its conditions and unalterable in respect of its object (or scope) until it (the 
endowment) be possessed by God the Exalted, should continue according to its rules 
and he preserved according to its regulations. (He is) the Possessor of the Earth and 
all that is on it and He is the best Possessor (or Survivor). And this (the endowment) 
has been defined clearly by the order of our sovereign, al-Imam al- A c zam Abu 1- Hasan 
the aforesaid, with a view to keeping a list (or record) of the endowed property and to 
maintaining it (properly): and the object of the endowment has been to perpetuate his 
name and to acquire handsome reward. And it was (written) on Friday, the 12th of 
Jumada II in the year 742 h. (23rd of November, 1341 A.C.). And salutation to those 
servants of God whom He has chosen; and all praise unto God the Cherish er of all the 
worlds., , ' ■> . /.ft ■, ; 

1 Funduq from Gr. rravdox^ov. 

2 Sabtann seems to be of European origin, but arabicized. 

3 Al-Masdff, a place where sheep and camels are sold. 

4 Tirdz , literally an ornamental border, here it probably means a lane. 

5 jSuq, a street or market-place. 

6 Rahba , literally an open space. 

7 Salt magazine or market. 

8 Belonging to tailors. 

9 Belonging to cioth-merehants. It appears that different tradesmen had separate salt-fields. 

10 Faddan, a land measure, divided into 333 1 qasbds or rods, each qasba being equal to 24 qabzds 

and each qabzd 6 J English inches. * 

11 Valaja , a shelter against rain. 

12 Raqi\ some land measure. 







rakesh : The so-called Madrasa of Abu Yusuf: View of the interior from S.W. 






Marrakesh ; The so-called Madrasa of Abu Yusuf : Fa§ade of the prayer-hall, 
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Plate IV 
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Marrakesh : The tombs of Sa s dlan kings : detail of trellis work, 





Plate YIII 



The Oclaya Gate of the fort. 
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Rabat : The Minaret of Masjid al-Hassan, 
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Plate X 



Rabat t Masjid ah Hass an j the rows of columns and remains of piers* 



j.b.b.r.a.s. 


Plate XI 



Sale : The Madrasa of Abu T-Hasan al-Marlm: northern wing. 



OH AN DON USAS ANA OF HEMACANDRA 
(CHS. IV (LATTER HALF) TO VIII) 

By H. D. Velankar 

Hemacandra’s Ohandonusasaim is, like every other work of his, a thorough and 
extensive treatise on Sanskrit, Prakrta and Apabhramsa metres. It was first published 
in 1912 by Mr. Devakaran Mulji at the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay. This edition is 
based on a single MS. and does not contain the Tippana. Muni Sri Jihavijayaji has 
promised to bring out a critical edition of this work in the Singhi Jain Series. But it may 
take a long time and in the meanwhile, I am publishing a critical edition of the last four 
and a half chapters of the work which deal with Prakrta metres, as I am interested in 
them. The present edition is based on the following material: — 

(1) The Bombay edition ( Bom .) mentioned above; tfcjs is based on a single MS. 

from Rajnagar, 

(2) A MS. of the Chandonuiasana with Svopajha Vrtti (NA) measuring l(Vx4f". 

It contains 65 folios and has about 14 lines to a page. It is not dated and 
ends: ?,%%%. It belongs to the University of Bombay. 

(3) A MS. of the Chandonusasana with the Svopajha Vrtti (SL4) measuring about 

10"x4|". It is dated Samvat 1958 and belongs to the Jainananda 
Jhanabhandara, Gopipura, Surat. 

(4) A MS. of the Paryayas or a brief Tippana (Com.) on the Chandonusasana with 

the Svopajha Vrtti. This measures 10"x4|". It has 46 folios and 13 lines 
to a page. This also belongs to the University of Bombay. The MS. is 
complete and was copied by the famous Jain author Ratnacandragani, 
pupil of Santieandragani of the Tapa Gaccha in Samvat 1659. It is, how- 
ever, incorrect at some places and was probably copied from some other 
incorrectly written MS. 

(5) In a few eases, I have consulted Kavidarpana (KB), published by me at Annals , 

BORI.y Vols. XVI- XVII. 

Instead of giving a Sanskrit rendering of the Prakrta and Apabhramsa illustrations 
in the Chandonusasana Vrtti, I have chosen to publish wholly the Paryaya-commentary 
mentioned above. Unfortunately, I was unable to secure another MS. of this commentary, 
so that the lacunae and the incorrect passages have to be filled and corrected with the 
help of the context and conjecture. I feel deeply indebted to the owners of the above- 
mentioned MSS., who kindly allowed me to use them for the edition. 

Hemacandra begins his treatment of the Prakrta metres in the latter half of Oh. IV 
after defining Giti, Upaglti and Udgxti which are but the variations of the Arya or Gatba 
and which I have described in my Apabhramsa Metres, para. 45. He divides the Prakrta 
metres under four main heads, namely, Arya, Galitaka, Khan j aka and SIrsaka. Under 
the first head, he defines about 25 metres beginning with Ripuechandas and ending with 
Maladaman which are all derived from the Giti and are described by me at Apabhramsa 
Metres, 1 para. 45. Under the Galitakas, he gives us about 23 metres, the normal Galitaka 
having 21 Matras in a line and being characterized by the Yamaha at the end. All these 
Galitakas are CatuspadI metres of four lines of equal length. Of these 23 Galitakas, about 1 1 
bear the name Galitaka preceded by a preposition like vi, or an adjective like iubha, ugra , 
etc. The remaining 12 have independent names like Bhusana and Hfravali. All these 
have the Antya Yamaka. The shortest among these is the Muktavali with 16 Matras in 
a line. The Muktavali is surely a Tala Vrtta. The name Galitaka as applied to these 

x Published in the Bombay University Journal , Nov. 1933 and Nov. 1936. 
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23 metres is a rather vague term and, as the author explains, is extended by some to all 
Prakrta metres other than the Dandaka and the Arya, when they possess the Yamaka. 

When a Galitaka does not possess the Yamaka but is only characterized by the 
Anuprasa, it is called a Khanjaka. But the standard Khanjaka contains 23 Matras in 
each of its four lines. Mahatonaka is only a variation of this with different groups of 
Matras. Thirty more metres of this type are described after this, including the Dvipadi 
which has 28 Matras in each of its four lines. I have discussed this metre and its name 
at Apabkrams§a Metres, para. 43. At the end of these, Hemacandra describes the 
Madanavatara and its five derivatives obtained by adding one Pancamatra group every 
time. All the six metres obey the Tala of 5 Matras and are undoubtedly the Tala Vrttas 
from the beginning. The Sirsakas are broadly defined as the Khanjakas lengthened at 
will. Two examples of such ‘lengthened’ Sirsakas are given; they are the Sanaa and the 
Visama Sirsakas. The former has in each of its four lines the first half of a Gatha, where 
the last long letter is substituted by a Trimatra and is preceded by any even number 
of the Caturmatrika groups. The first half of the Gatha itself is formed by the first half 
of a Gatha to which one ptir of Caturmatras is added before the final long letter. The 
Visama Lusaka, on the other hand, is formed by a line of a Mala-Galitaka (which is made 
up of one Sanmatra followed by ten Caturmatras) extended by the addition of an uneven 
number of pairs of the Caturmatrika groups. The illustration contains seven such pairs. 
In the remaining part of this section Hemacandra gives only the examples of various kinds 
of double and triple strophic metres called the Dvibhangis and the Tribhangls. He evi- 
dently means to say that all four-lined metres extended at will and the strophies formed 
with them are to be understood as the Sirsakas. The only specific strophe mentioned 
by name in this section is the Dvipadlkhanda; it is a triple metre made up of two Ava- 
lambakas and a Giti at the end. It is illustrated from &riharsa’s Ratnavall. This is, per- 
haps, the only place where Hemacandra does not compose his own illustration. But even 
the following illustrations of the Dvibhangis (except the first) may have been borrowed 
from other authors. They do not contain the name of the metre by way of the Mudra 
11 Alamkara, whose existence is the sure sign of a purposeful composition by the author. 

Chs. V to VII treat of the Apabhramsa metres. Ch. V defines the Catuspadis having 
four lines of equal length. They begin with Utsaha which has 24 Matras in its line. It is 
followed by Rasaka and eight other metres having more than 20 Matras in their lines. 
Megha and Vibhrama are also defined hereafter even though these two are pure Varna 
Vrttas, since they are always composed in the Apabhramsa language as Hemacandra tells 
us. ^ The next metre is Kusuma with 21 Matras in its line. All these 12 metres are said to be 
varieties of a Rasaka which, we are told, is a general name of any Jati or Matra Vrtta. 
Rasa which is different from Rasaka and is an Ardha-Sama CatuspadI with 7, 13, 7, 13 
Matras in its lines is defined next and from this the author proceeds to the famous 
Apabhramsa metre, namely, the Matra of five lines. He describes five or six varieties of 
the Matra, all of which I have discussed at Apabhramsa Metres, para. 28. At the end is 
given the strophe called Radda or Vastu which is formed with a Matra and a Doha. 

The next section is on the Vastukas, the normal Vastuka having 25 Matras in each of 
its four lines. The other Vastukas are the Vastuvadanaka, Rasavalaya and their ad- 
mixture. Even Vastuka is a name applied to many metres by the Apabhramsa poets. 
Vadanaka and Upavadanaka are next defined; they have four lines of 16 and 17 Matras 
respectively, and appear to have been originally Tala Vrttas. When they contain the 
Yamaka, both are called by the name Adila or Madila. Also see Apabhramsa Metres, 
para. 17 for these metres. Utthakka is similar to Upavadanaka but has a different grouping 
of the Matras and has also the Yamaka at the end. The Dhavaias of eight, six and four 
lines are next defined. Sridhavala and Yaiodhavala are of the first kind; Kirtidhavala of 
the second and Gunadhavala, Bhramaradhavala and Amaradhavala are of the third kind. 
These are ^followed by the Mangala which contains 18 Matras in each of its first two lines 
and 20 Matras in each of the last two lines. We are told how the names Dhavala and 
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Mangala are also employed as common names signifying' songs composed for auspicious 
occasions and personal praise respectively. In this sense, the words are placed at the 
end of the names of the metres like the Utsaha, which are actually employed for the 
poetical composition. Thus we may have an Utsaha- Dhavala or an Utsaha-Mangala 
and so on. If a deity is praised by any metre like the Utsaha, it gets the special name 
of Fulladakam. The chapter concludes with Jhambataka which has 14 Matras in each 
of its four lines. , The author tells us that the metre* Gandhodakadhara itself gets the 
name Jhambataka when it is employed for singing. This also is a Tala Vrtta. 

In Ch. VI Ghatta is first defined as a metre of either six or four or even two lines. 
It stands at the beginning of a Sandhi (i.e. a canto), or at the end of a Kadavaka (i.e. a 
section). The Ghatta of the first two kinds is also called Chaddanika. The lines of a 
Ghatta may contain from 7 to 17 Matras each. When the third and the sixth lines of a 
SatpadI Ghatta contain from 10 to 17 Matras each and the remaining lines contain 7 or 8 
or 9 Matras each, it is respectively called Satpadajati, Upajati and AvajatL Thus we 
get eight varieties of each of these three. Hereafter the 110 Antarasama Catuspadls are 
defined and illustrated and at the end are given the smaller Sarvasama Catuspadls contain- 
ing from 9 to 17 Matras in each of their lines in an ascending order. In the Vllth chapter, 
the Dvipadis proper, i.e. metres of two lines each, are treated. Most important among 
these are the Kuhkuma and the Karpura which are also called Ullalakas by the Magadha 
bards. They respectively contain 27 and 28 Matras in their lines. These are followed 
by other Dvipadis of greater length in an ascending order until we come to the 
Maladhruvaka which contains 40 or even* 1 or 2 more Matras in each line. These longer 
Dvipadis are 64 in number as given by Hemacandra. Many of them are easily divisible 
into Satpadfs of different length and are capable of being sung as the Tala Vrttas. They 
are called Dhruvas, so the author tells us, when used for recapitulation, request or 
auspicious occasions. At the end of these, the author proceeds to define the shorter 
Dvipadis beginning with Vijaya with 4 Matras in a line and ending with Puspamala with 
12 Matras in each of its two lines and then adds a remark that other Dvipadis constructed 
on similar lines and containing from 13 to 30 Matras in their lines were to be similarly 
understood, though they were not illustrated by him because they were not well known. 
Ch. VIII describes the six Pratyayas or proofs which I have fully explained in my intro- 
duction to Ohs. V-VI of the Vrttajatisamuccaya at JBBRAS., 1932. 

Hemacandra does not make any distinction between a Tala Vrtta and a pure Matra 
Vrtta. As a matter of fact, no writer on Prakrta metres has done this even though the 
distinction is quite obvious and was certainty understood and maintained by the 
Apabhraihsa bards. I have discussed the whole topic in a separate article. 1 Naturally 
the original Tala Vrttas were comparatively few. They must have been degraded into 
pure Matra Vrttas and swollen to their present bulk at the hands of educated poets who 
were deeply learned in the Sanskrit and the Prakrta languages, but who had no ear for 
the Tala music. Many of these poets were naturally poets and versifiers but not singers. 
In many cases, it is also possible that the fondness for thoroughness of classification on the 
part of the metricians was responsible for the invention and codification of a few metres 
of this type. When they discovered some principle of division in the known metres and 
when they found that the existing metres were unable to complete the classification, 
they must have invented new ones for this purpose and included them in their treatises 
with or without illustrations. The temptation was perhaps greater for those who could 
compose their own illustrations, like Hemacandra. Even the large number of Sanskritie 
names given to the different varieties of metres suggests the hand of a learned Pandit. 
Besides, the tendency to give different but closely allied names to different variations of a 
metre or its derivatives does not probably belong to the Apabhramsa bards who, as 
Hemacandra himself tells us, employed the same name for widely different metres, Galitaka, 
Sirsaka, Vastuka and Rasaka being some of such names. 

1 In the Radha Kumud Mookerji Presentation Volume which is to be soon published. 
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m td (snf?T) i 

qjjqfesqiq: 1 

^ II { II f<^^r: i 

3Rr:qt sirfqret "^^rr wtq ?fq qwtqTffr 5 # i qqr — 

m qfg qqq qqqf i 

qsf iff^J^qTaFRrtfeqq^ qiitqfljfiq fqfwT II ? II 

m H < TUi ff T g ^tfir “ qtq q: ” qfq qqtqrjf^««q#^ qqqqr: i qwqr 
qqqqfqqqqTqT q'Fq>qqTgqTqf ^qf£ qrai tnjrtqfqqfq: qferrfq i q?r i qiqf^qtqw- 
few# ^ trtt: ^R ic^r: II ? II cJcTT^ ^f&TTI II ’ || 

qtfqSq fftq ^ sfen qqr— 

aRjfoqrft qfosrrft qqTqfqsrt qqfqarrqfeqq i 
qqqfqTqqgqqnr qc^q jj^raxr? tr^rwT n ^ n 
m qqtqqwq qq f q qw% toiw ^ ^t: it r n grpPsrf "SH^RT II \ It 
qtfq^r STWT WTf^qWWTt qfsqq qqT — 

. qqfrr qqq^-ipT qiqd'-Wriqq qfl^nra; i 
qq^qr™! q fqiqq ^fqqjqf qqf%3lrf| II 3 || 

qq qqRraqrqqqqt qs qz % fRrtc% q rfiRrf^TRt qr?q>qq# qiqr wrfqqfq: 

C N *v 

qfqTfq spzt qqrfq <pf# i ifor fmf^fTfrrri fqqzqqf q qfqr gqmfq: qfeqRq^qfqr%r- 

^Hrfeiwprr: 11 3 11 W II V II q*s ’ft fqqr qqcz 

WqfqqST fqfqqr qqT — ■ 

qrarg fqlqraT ^ qqq f^fqfwq qrqqrfq 1 
qqq qFft ^ra^rsfr fqfqqw 11 v n 


’ wfe Bom. * SA. ? fqfqqTTj; Bom. 


#<^qi*R qq 1 | qqqq qrq qr qf ^rtw qqq fwt qprcT arqqrqqq 

(read qqqp^qqq) T%qr qqq qT f5gpq|3!i# q qqcTT: qRq% II ? II qqfo-qrfffvr | 
q^rqiqwf^ RqqRT ^q fqRqqq^f — qqfqq sr^rrfe^rrf^ iffq 1 ■$ ■■Q "Pt qqq%(qft) q^swrqfqq- 
fc=t*OFH® 1 THd: qqqftq || ^ || sjqf'jRqq I qqqss^RlT: “ qqfqq qqp% 5JTf% Tpql %’’f?r 
■^q^q iqq 1 qfqwqqcqq wotti qq^qqRq — qfeqtqfqqwrq qqw qifq: 

(read qqqqrfq:) qqftfqtxr q^qw^ || \ \\ q^sqq fqqr qq*zfq% qrqqiT: TOT: TTq% 
arqqr: #qr: qq qq qr qqqtqf qsq ^q: qtsj qqof q^-fq^qi- n qrqTg; 
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fqqeWMI TOcfT I It V II 

|| \ H ’KT: F4FT qqq w | sqqf- 

*ftfqfcq^q; i m #p^fq+?qTqw eqqqqfqqqqq 3 ^q qisq qrqT qgiqfe: ^r^rrf% 
I «nciTft- ^TTti.K^Tf?r qq ^t^T: qfeqqifw I qqr — 

5f fr^rra^j qq’^qqqTfqsrfiq fq^feq’q* i 
qqq qq'mqfprq qqqqjrq qqft* qqq ii k ii 
%fqq qqqqqqq^qrr q^rrqffq ^qqpqrf : i qqr — 

q^T fM q>J?J TPTt =*?> I 

ERt W qWt qjff ar JTFfrff II ? II 

Cv ^ 

qjqt jqfr gr^r gqwt ftqwr #=rf i 

qK prof! #ff* Wt 3 T q^fnct II R II 

Itqt qWt qwf' q§q^ft ^rtrt? i 
qsut qrffqT? TT^JrdWroT ^TFf ii 3 II 
qqqprft qqr, ftfr sff, qgft q§T i 
Mi Mi qqqqf?f wr qqrq qFrrt 11 v n 
tt?^ ^wsr?crixtc(frr^rfiTf?r q qqqqs?i|% i ^4 ^qf^cR- ^%srq;|f: qrrfefq 11 K 11 
rfrTO ~ ; *|mc^ II % II q?FfqqqqrestPr w qq TrqfqiFqq qfq qqrqit ?qqqq- 
qqq^qqfqqrq: 11 qqr — 

qq qqT^gqqifqqtfq qrtfq *prqsfr t 
173T qff q^ftf q^qq qqirq qgT^qqf n ^ 11 
m qcqqq qqqq qfctqqqqicsqf^ §Tft^H^reaT^f^^mr#f^q?crT^t qrqrfq 
qqM<rft t qrrs^ft qqqfqqwfrrn ii ^ 11 gn^i; 3^; || o || 3 TTtf w fe qq: q ri 
qqqqqqlqicqq: 11 qqr — 

qr qqqqc^E^f fqqrq qfqqqr qrfq 511 i 
qn qTqqqK qr<q qpTq qqq q^fq qqr 11 s 11 

’ fifr|ipF55qrit SA. * qq-ff Bom. ; SA. ? q&qt Bom. * qt^T SA. 

H qrrot Bom. s qf§f| NA. ; qg^f| Bom. 0 Bom. 4 tjqfqqro Bom. 

' Tfccp^nf SA. 

o 


qrqrg; fqfqqrg wrq ^qqfrnqqr q>rqrqrqf qqqq qqrq^ srqqqqfr qqfq q^kt^qq 
5rq#% qFft qqqqf f¥kq*q i qrr ? fq ^ g 3 q^qqrqr: i 5 ? % r n 3 qqqr: 1 
qT qqw: 11 v 11 51 ftqqrqfq 1 qq fTjqraqtq qqqtqqqqfi# q%fe?qq qfw qq qq 
qqqf|qiwt ^wb qqqq ffr qrq: 11 H n 'q?q^ ^iq’ ffq ^q 

irqrfcRTqq qq?q^ Wtfq qiqTq: I qq qqT|q (read f )% s wr 

^qq-. i^q qqqrq srfdq qrqq 'dqq qwqqq: 11 ^ 11 qr q^cqq 1 qt qqqqq qrrqt 3 ss#?qnqqT 
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| WT- 


sr^sarr^ ii ^ ii 


ancrrfar f^r%T%Tf?r 

3 RTO fe SRTcT t 5 RF'<T^R-- 


aft fer ^5 ^ 


II <2 .11 #^^7% ##^11 ^ || rgfii FRMTO ’fH?r: 1 

mx ^f^tof ^mr mw i mx - — 

19 

3Tf 3Tf 51 q§ %?f ff^srf’ tffew WMWff I 
<ff ff ^%Ffr ^sgf sRSifTsnr- n ^ n 

3T ^T55T ff BTCf If3TTT ^rt+TOlTT 3R?n? I 

iftfOWTsyffr^^ fmt i3^TTf <p*[ II ?o II 
m ^SR>TSfH'4«rM|iTf ^#ffic4wf?r K#F 3TRTT t^sflrfFr: spfesft 

^Ts^W'tKt: SFFfr WR Wgt I ' 3 fRT« 5 mr«rRT Tpr I w — 

5f ftOTt fawf arfecswnl^i i 

^RrawfR^fr if T^mtffrr fgf¥rf% n u n 


=^fm; ll KK il 


*rm TfiwRTca 


f^t mm 1 irsrr— 


* fm sa. 

1 fffft SA. 

0 frarcrat Bom. 


TsScfuf NA.; Bom. ’ f%5^ SA. 
ifffr-w??i»r Bom. % ^TOTf SA. 


*rr rRWRnt ftat ffft srsra fWTfr qwr 1 f w%rffFft ? ?Tfe ^v^ooooo 1 

vsrf?F 11 vs 11 qwiffe^n" 1 qff^^fli ^r: 1 t^r- 

"?f*T I ait ^HWPT I TRT <RT il 6 Ii 5Tf i | spfff 

W 2T«TT ffepTClfw: cPf ?NW fasj% ifrar ftg^r «RFft: *w£r (read ;f) 

sMMtRr ar^Tff 1 3 Rr=r ##>f srrt ttowt i f%rrfq- trrr 

II 1 II 9T gg rn 1 ?rr ^ft cT^T fff| $f*?‘ 3pn% TRTf^Tf (read irKT- 

fsfWRr) ^dl^sr^fOwJ-i |:^rff SSTtfa (read gg*r%) FffJT II rn ^5f- 

spiri^pr V * OOO Tf|^4% ^«oo 9TOT# <;?^ooooci II ifTcflwfiRT^ I SR Tg ^- 
M^+iwHirnYKHi <;^oooo Jjrtrr?f | ^rFFTT ^TSIT 

Yo^ooooo it^- 5 rr#p 5 w jr?tr:: 11 \o 11 1 TKf 

gwai<H pR'^RTf-fifT ==r qfiT^Rf^it ‘ ?Tfofr ’ ffo ¥^ 3 T ffcf qT°ff fTW ?frf 5 pr 
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s^Tr^ftffw^arrw i 

^jtrfscf || ^ || 




SFW^IWPJT: qqfft ‘ ffrt W.’ tm fsniTf^n 5r W ? fif^Hf 

i ^^TTrarf^fr i qgq H-q q ui aq 14 fq <ii<rq i 

y i 4^4f=t+<rMWi ' <rre4 fwwwr ^n: 11 u 11 ^ |j ^ (| 

qi^nm ^%or ^tot^^tt ^-fw-sR-^w-wiTr ^rrsfr *rqf?r 
^4: I 3W4t WT — 

srff^ 5TW II ?? II 

fomrsTt i^rr — 

faf<fq wi'^^r? srs^srsrf^iropir g^r wt 14 r jot%w- 

it 

O 

^TfTff ?ft f^FTTfl^ firs^ WTRt *IW*j; II ?V || 

:.*\ . . 

^RTn -TT zr^TT — 

*fl spqrw sFsrs^Ff qwTfFt Towf^for qfrfq- amtf^sr’ 4 qfRrrft arqrfrrarq^rt 
^FTTf% II 

sft ^wff53f^ft ffRcit srqronr n ?h ii 
wfr q-*?r — 

5r c-CTST fgq^RPFf sf 31^5 f^uq^WTOflWH 3^ 

yf3T^fff4¥r? t^n| n 

wifq^rr fftore%f|wr gsregt u u u* 


gfRnwt sRTfrornwr 


? qYfft* Bom. 

11 3Wtf«r«f Bom. 


* qTfrfdfw NA. 11 qft; Bom.; NA. 
' 3^ftf%3T SA. 15 =ar SA. 


qq^oq SA. 
3T%tir SA. 


%% >TFr: II ?? 11 I *rW: f^OTT^ 5fc?mT^ft^lkT: ftqgRfSJfiFffa: 

f^tP^dii^wr: (read vrm-) fqt|§:#4 k#* II II ^3W4t qq % — m ^4f¥3RT 

tpjr qqr: ^\3^d°ooooo ii %fWqTorfTT i ^nTffTR: ?5<f^4: i ffSFRnr srfenr- 

srf^% ^«rr4 gfereq-fq- ii ?3 n f%=ni«fr q^qq- w<r: 

^^ooooooo I f%f\ fnX^ I aj^Tf^i^^f^cfopf cR q - : WFT f 4^ ^ftrssrpr f^TPT cftew- 



^TT (read qiirfa: g 3*rR f¥rTf|g ^SrRf Rqret ?R^R; II II 3^ 

(read 3rq)qTqt qqfg m %r: ^o^ooooocoo ! gt 3PT§% I ST srqfa spsnqqFTFf 
3T3T35^rr4 qRJpK: ynwfaTT qrtsfr 3?^ i£f ^fen^r: ^S^:. q". 3mTir^:-?R #: %t: f4YPm 
snpr^f swrf to w r KKql <qi ' -^<-4 ii \\ ii #mr«ft qrqfg m ^r: ^VR?'** 000000000 i 
^4^4^''! i a n ^rawi^i 4>s?r srqqT ^ft^r^sr si^st^r 
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^RTT«ft JT«fT- 


JTfffOT STT^qWTi ftwY II 
^ar Rfi 5 3nwt^s=r n ?\s n 


f qiRq^tqsfr 


*TTf^fr II II 4 1 1 **m x^-j j | w(f¥f! z{"S^|" 

m c^ ' cra'f * faf3Tor >( ?^iFr gqffrftfrRR 

fT^sr^w ftgfqR-R ^rfw wt%t? qf =qferri II 

TTT^FTT-TJ IS II ’TTf^rr: Ti ws wiOTsqr wFiT*ft — 
ff WT^T RfR q spR rRWrfFJT qqTiff%^e^<fiJT 

f^^fTf^WW ■4|^lftfqWrJTf^TTw' s STfltflTTFr 
fpt TOf #F #3t IFTpf «T II \\ II 

V 


^TF^IW^WT^TJ II II wr 

enFnwr qr«rqMr *Rr rrr«r: ^rqwrRqfr JTR#TRft wptpr 

i fW imt q«rr — 
angre* a qffsjt qrffsr M)<£H><i'f«ir i 

^5 TT^ cffT 3Tt #ETf 5FT II || 


' ITffeTTI SA. 
K f^BTcT Bom. 

4 gp;R=r Bom. 


* farwr Bom. 

s trr^ft sa. 

' ifw SA. 


sfPTTff SA. * %por SA. ; %|3fw NA. 
qtjrf^TM Bom.; SA. 

TfTcT Bom. 


to srfhp^sqTFvPR qRrcgfnreiR^ 'pfsRRT: f^pspR irrw fg?ft y ng q ^v 
^fR^ftcTT gWcT (read ^#) | qkrwjfttw JpfwR I ^3Rft 1 (perhaps read 
f¥f#rft? 3I*Fcft) II {%. II 3WTt *R% I ^TOHW^^oooooooooo | ?PR:- 

rrfW%frT I 


trr gw ^r3T?^: anl^paf n 


^R^RT SRT ^p?- 


qdrw wr m t fr: #tcJr sr jt: tp- i^T ir, fa ^ 

sf?rr jp. ft? f#q <#?PRf tt^tt (read ^rt) r 3ng?*wf?T (add f^iR) n ^ u fttfr- 
Rgrra-ftr i ^rsrr irqftrf^ir^Tqr^ | fqqpRRranR sRsftfrRra- w>*PRferf^rRT 
frjHi^di'n | fT IRKTR rfW f^rtrr: ggfiggrft qRf cR wfqRTTfw gift g SRifffr gif 
(addipsf) WR: I 3R%H% wrftr I (perhaps read 3Tlff|^3Rifiriftr) II \C II If RRT 
’TFfTW srflRT <P£ft?r: 




^'RRftr qferf qigf # i 

( fcfRiqRRr ) fWFRR TSTg-q *RR: WT: 



WT W gggitgtn wr RR- 
1 ^ II IS II 


3TfR%cTR I 


I 
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3fnrt rrt- — 

wf' Rnrft efnrgxi^Ff q^irpr 

%% ^ftwIM^K ftR RiftRt sffSFTrfW II R? li 


r*T 5 ?rgr<m^r<te n 


fenft mr — 


*prf?r ?fwi 3R«r 3iw gpffir ^ ^ arw^Fswft 
*rg*r% i 


|^|W 3T*r rrrt ii rr ii 

apRPft 2RT — 

sfr crrcnt Rwtw ?fVf rrprw g^frfarrfira; 55 srrrrr irfprpf^-fiR 

?Rf^T5#C[ II 

fg*Rrf*rfef^d|af Mrst n r^ n 

¥?Wt RRT — 

3FTTirfnT 

o 

T#feferf^?3ri^Tj?fwt ii 
ftrw^r^wrfwrft Tpr MR^Rdfafr n rv n 


•dMRI*ft RT4T — 

ftrftHRKR 


feFSPTftiT 






33T ^STR^fa# w*3\ RRT? II RK II 


^t^R?SA.; %n^+f, Bom. ’ 4R <HR SA. and Com. ? <TRW Bom. 
ccp^r Bom. ^ fercifR SA. ' rot SA. 

qROTFT Bom.; Mi'TO PR NA.; qd'WM SA. 


•|fer?rf <n% fsPRT fspft- r^ft sft 
'rtrrrtottrt rtr £ ot- 


^zx^?rrw^m sm^ =^°3 tf% fsr^r ^ft 3 ft 

^RdPP P T II Ro II RtRFj%?JJR I R1OTM RR RTR^ 1 ^ 5<TOTTRt f=!l<sA4 RR ? RTOT: RtRSRR- 
rotr: rriIr RFtRTsrfTR r^rrott: hr? ii | trh 

5T7TTTF T RpRftr Rft*F5RR RR RR RROTT: Reread ?JRRrRt)RRtsfR ^HRIH II RR II 

^r(3flRT)int?% I 3TT ^HIRTR I RROTT (read RRERRT) RRT RTR’JRRfft RR twHIHRRq 
^(%)^Rrf3RRnRfR'RR ? ?R1 RR^jRRRTSrRT ( rea d fRRf^R) RRrFT ft ftd RRPRR 

11 R3 11 sFTRRftrftr 1 sprftR R^f%WRRi% spr r^ssri'ri ftiOTfr ft^^i^-t 

crfRR:) RpjRT Rt ROTRRrftrfR: II RR II MfrOTPT% I | sftWRTsr RRRRRT^ 
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?rffft mi— 

feft feriTCW §nf armfffosrf sr% srrfafttt fin? q 
srsffs offe'ir ww' ^rwnr^f n 

fffrwrw?5f srfrrft ft? II ^ II 


f ft iw ftf *rr ss^T'JTfwr arnf ijeftff srvr^r ?e? ffesRcf^rf?; 
^wt^sr N : ' <wq TT « r iPTft^wr ftefttflftranw 

H ftf?% II ^ || 


Wff ^Tfwnf ? ti— W fW WWRT *TT 3|^f 

■$1 \\ ^ }| ijft qvw#r wmw^ t JTRcfr rrprr a*rf% err qrffrrr sra^rr ?rft iict®?: i 
ott sriif rreff^ai ?5?fr frra^rr: i (rnm^: i *rt qrf^T^fcr sr^ilw^rw sp% 
?t?: q# ?r tt?? ?fgr i ?kt wq^rerff ^rrFftqfermrai^ *pt- 

W'Rwnrq?, <sm ?? Rim <% ^F’j^jrfercr i ^ i ??^TT?f?e?T 

**> *“'> C* « f* 1 *-*- „|F ^ - „ . . 

WTOW 55??'Tt<J^T I ??T — 

3R% f? f 5i? F# 5rr: frtf^ft5i%fer: ftm? i 

^^r^mr « T 4T^ : n sfr i WTO If 1 II 


^ ^fV r#V *ri§m4 


Will R \\ 

II ^ SI it 'ps'sprpft it 


fcprrft ?ft qfescrqnr i sr^sft ti% ?T*# *r% i ffwt qrarfqr wrftfer amf? nww- 
Twf^T^Rife aprnrft ??ft i rawsrrfqr ??r — 


e’Emrsfr na. 


Tfsr Bom. 


TRRJ SA. 


?ferarF?? SA. 



SA. 


?H%? ?lft?TTrftf ??T?t qi<s£? TTT^^II ^ II fffffcjTr?- 

jgjr^ I f $HKhIw c?T 3n?Rf ffet ftST TOTO?: STWT: wtfWe??€ltr .fqrfa^fjT- 

snsrrf^Rr: srffe?T efwsr ffifs^ffid pfs? ?r? a?ff i <^»i^^id (read f f?? ? ?- ) 

T??n? — ‘T?f 3?: || qdi«4R5 ??# WTt wf ff? ’ II ?f? || TrtM 

^WMI (read ?r?W?ft) TfTOTdl^ ??T T^TtHTT Tf ftHl f dR4 ? HT ?rffft qsN^ ' d<^H- 
a=ldl!d II ^ II f ft ?5TPPT % I ft ft ??? 33TH ?T "SHT I TJ55$t e&fkff r d T ? I 
*& ? «t d?T? fpnt (read qgp, T H v ? ) W^T^mX ^f- 

ffyft^lffdHi ft?*rfffediRr ?PT ? ffwrff ? dffeWfH^flfd 
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Trfo#3rwf& gf? wmir i 

3F ii 

TO^frosT 5 Rinr i 

grr gg fro| to^w fqRfro ii ^ n 

*m ^TT?^ II KC II %€fi *ps * wm totRto- 

RrTO: I TOT — 

<£? fTOWTOTOtTTOTO | 

?r% Rgfwr qRTOqfRsrTOT n 
tost%w qqtfTOFrr ffwr sRsrt i 

?3T ^rfesf fint % toti to? groft n is 

^T^Vrlflr^ || || ^Sft qfTOTOTO I 3PTO^TORcTO: I TOT — 

^ TOTT RroRTOfTOT#^ 

TOTOTTOTOTOfrof ^TOWT I 


fc^w 5 f^#TOqRrarqrT^ n 3 ° ii 


3PT 1 



TTO5f% ?pf TO^TOTTO I qRarR^TO^^TOT II 
dsjs F 'T ^tapirsrsrTO i ttotRu to^topti^totto i i ? ? 1 1 


toi fror SA. 


pfrorfrosT itoito NA. 


TOT: Ii ^vs || TOTT TOfar fR I R (read ?tt) TOf? <^ : (read <jy : w) I TOT TOT 
froRciTTOrR' i TTOqroTTORrq « totit toto tot toitct 

RtoR toM° irrwr totts 5 3 F# ^ qrorcrot pMfet toRt ir 

toR RRRto arreRro TO qra: q£ ttototo? tot: 1 qR% TOr totoIIR 
(^cqTqfspPTOw) 11 

pRsRrcto 1 fTOTOwm^nfRriTO# tTO toR qfR TOTOsar# gro croR itot- 
TOTOror: qro^ fTTOdifTOTOT 1 totRTOto toRR RTO m to fro| TOrotror RRro? 
frofTO*r 11 ^ 11 totottRR 1 srfroK to?toR fR ttR i 51 Rtocto i to Rto- 

1 Rsr TOTT 


2 nd w)RTOTO: ?nTOTO TOT 
^sro tort qro TOR tot 1 toito? froro qrcfTO r 1 to: toR tot ii ii to 11 
TO^SrrR^T qorr: ^TOTT 1 gar TO% TO I qro I TOW fq^TOdTOirTO^sTOpf WTTOWTOTTOpPT 
qrorfror q TO?ri RP 1 ptv) m h Ph ql q 1 R q t i-d ^ iRtottHttot ii 3 ° 11 TO# 

tot% 1 qwRswr 1 irofe pR toto TOrTO fTOq^TOqT^TOTOTOi toptt TO^rmt 


SB 


If. IX Vekmkir 



^ # it II II aft if> ^rf5f> TTzp: 

VrfecT'P' f^ifeetqrfitcflr#: i — 


Pp^TRiwsFt 

*Fcr^ fq^rfwr H|T3ft ? sRTRWsft n v< n 


^ q; gTqj || ^ |) tt *rfa%ssft ?pt: qt qr fetrei 

Pf^qtfrersr: i wr- — 

qfesren r i ^rffr sr fe?iwf 5 n 
wr qwfwt i f¥ wrfir ’rtfsRrt n 33 n 


iprra; il w il p?: q^rpr: =q^Kf?w5rF: w°r qfiRtesft jpra; 

i i w — 

qrcnfe I 

qodursfT^ f^gcTJTT W H II 
qf If SRMT ^Tfwocfq- j 

yjft g°rf fq-g n n 


^ ^ t%: ^mTr^ll W II 

Trateft irfir% ?rmw qferp i wfewferq': i w- 
?^rrfe‘f^'sfkT -q«R33f^5fr?nqT 


t( =^pM 



sift pFrtf?r ^fr fqfpw^w 

qflsTT 18 g% ^w?nr qf%3Tiw u ^ u 



WlrPFft %tRT 


Chundonusasana, of Hemacandra 

IS IS ^ 

Trar^fecRnr I | q-srr — 

•D *\ > O 

♦WflW I II 

awraft 1 * i =qTqfaT s%f%or w ?rg i?r jt<jt wxt u ^ 11 

'srrf^r w. #*r? *rre?rqT: II ^ II ^ra-^roTrcTT ^ 

=qw ^ fe<pr ^r: ?r*r *rt q-far^sff ^ftt q-f^Fr i n 

3T2TT — 


d-wy <wiMf<a r w* u 

st^rf^'^s'M P<¥safrfa sa ivsa i 

gfrqt $H*RiK4fa f^Tf^^rf^TFr qq^ f^r?rfWT n 3^ u 

\% II t pfur re r^ sref ^ftt q<reiT: i ffrt w. 
irfiT^STl' JR"4Td ’TfeaRT ^q^rfecl^ftcW: I fc^nPT ^FtTc^d f¥mTWR^nwt 
qWT SR# I ?Tf 'Tq# qp: I ^qrfVfd fTTcf f W- — 

c: 


' O O ' -v. 

■« ii « fd o^sr## g v j i ## 4 i <fd 3 R ! °f#s u r ?? d {oh ii 

?r d#r <N? ww^r” i 

3T d# wr f^T3T ^RTSf ^ #53T f# fdfsf# *| : 3fWT II 3<i 


? ^NA. 

H ¥fW^f?T SA. 


d# #t Bom. 


W* 


SA. 


° fy sOJT Bom. ,0 fd3R dropped in NA. 


'3P?FE>f|[ SA. 
a SA. 

u f#ur SA. 


* grf^sr SA. 

* # Bom. 
u frtrf SA. 


(read ^arrfr% I (read iflwr:) t55^TfMW5T%- 

qTdfl:?dTf% #r: fqffdR^n^TR: tT^^T^T^^tT •SFf^OT- 
dftfdTSRd: ^W'-fiSWt W: W. #5dT 3TIW qfl^T tdt # dfedlid ddfddTfd tdT 
dsqTfd cr^r f| drfd fd^RT smr 3Ff^?PTT snyqq dfacrr Tferr stmt #t d#Pi%d 
> j|H4)<ri|ffT q3Tf% II 3K II dddWrftTdrd I 5RT , T^’ d^Pdfw'n ■ h 'T i <.'41 >=l d, <. fcl d *# (read af??) 
srstot ^Rrrf?r ^ 5f)R# aw r: dw d § fdfrdd ffer (read ^ ^ 

tiw: ii ^ ii ww^teq %% i Tr^^sfT f^Rr?«rR 

^ppjfr ?r isrra; i ott «awr m ?i% 

T^| I I 

3WWR Tf<dd d ^ « gWfir^didWR i ^rRldf^il'dRI+'ji'h^: 

3T'¥ffdi^dcirf^'<f'ffi 5 iq'rt <! i j'wld'rt't’d-m^di'^lddd HRifSd+ri'ini'l+'l.'fi'l FRRFW 1"^% ( ? ) 4* <+ (perhaps 
read ferRR^REfj ^ 'P':) =T^T "TRt f? SFTRat fw^|#OT q^P 

f%55T?nT|JT II II ?rfiK^q'W I 
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|| ^ y wrwrf qw ww wr i wtw w: w*r wt wtwf wfwws-sfr 

f: it wwr— 

fwgwfww i 

fw^f|wmW$iH 4 | FWWW ii 

w)rt wwwrftr wiwwwtsw wrwwwtf i 

Tfert 5 ® TO1TO ^5ff^TTfwT WtfW II ^ II 

^ rfi H ^ II * ^ 

wfwgww i wtw w: wit sft *ftwfw fwwww i wwr— 

wwgfe gg fwfwsrr i 3 (k«t wwt w 'tffwwr n 

’Arft ^priT || ^ || q^TTRft ft fwwt qf^sft WTT gpr gfewgr WWT- 
'ft^RM^r’TsfTfTT i g*w g^w w gww wwfn- u 

i wwwt wffwft- wwf|®rT ii v? n 


fgwmwgw wfw^srY gwrw wtw 


■SFrsfPTOR^r '^TWnrferT? II 3o II 

wgTqfggw www^ w wrwiwfwwr i jrit— 

W wfrF?W^ WWTW WrgTWT wfw^WT W WfWSWS •fFWsft I 

wfww^qfgsRt w w wiftTsw?'' w^atwwf fw§ fgwwiwt n 

ff WTftf| ffttw^rfMIt II 'CR II 

? WTT Bom, ’ qftaft Bom. ' #3® Bom. * gjfwWT SA. 


TgW tRWIf: 


wrfgww? SA. 


^+^fg'<rtt'h'jfN'iHi wwiwfw w ^nrf^T ’Ewwwtw s«fw *rw g: 

wf% wgTfefww?? www%gwwtfww^ wwwwfgw gw wwrt gw twt qw gRiw | *ww wfew 
(read gfeg-) fewfaw fwftww WWTW II It fgwwwmwrw 1 fgww?rwww- 

g^pwwggww fwwfww ww gw wfww www gg? wfwtw fwrwfgwiw dwwwwfsww sfr^w 
wwwwr wwr winfr wrwrww q w R wfi' -r w r wg i wft wrwfww wgrfir gKWwmrw wwwrfww 
WWT WSJRWT wwqw WWWT WtWT JRW W W*!W WTWiTW 5TW5TT I wfww: |?WRW WWWHR*W 

wf^: wt^w ii ii gTwf^wRf i | gww^sr gw gftfw: frfr^ wtwt wwwwwwfwr|T 
I^WW^Wt-rRl^ft II Vo It fwWTWt ?WTW I WW WIWW WTOWW *W1W wow: SS II qw- 
faw: #w^r WWT WTW (read gww) IWsgw^Rt W wwfw WW: 'TWWWfJf TT^zrwrfw W^fW I 
^WIW I qwsr 'ftww^iwwtww gww W W I WRT (read | gwtfn 


^fegnwrr www: ^ttwwwrrw wwgw w m gwf?«tWT gwfetT ii v? n w wfw^wf 


■ 
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A #ff ^f^r!T II IS W- ^ ! <ptt 

g%- **TT# 3 TWT 55 f^ 5 S?t JTftRT I JPTT — 

TF<'^%Prwfe 3 rr 3 fr i afterf ^pjeewfcr i^TwiferTsfr n 
f?rraft ^nfwsfr i cr§ arfojferrsfr ^nfw^fr u '<q h 


vjzrrm T&m 5 

cf^^rpRxT i *r*r aft *fNf 


IS \\ IS 


i wr- 


w*nr 


?rg an fcrftrflt fen Tfefespr ffesrw n 

^fpror^T ?rcfe 3 feff 3 T?f?rf|f| qrffefewaft i 
3rf|3f cjt m% srfprw aj^nRwt Fjrorsft 11 w n 

s m , ^hrr: sr^rfr is ^ is 




SWT s*rr — 


fe ftp; irfeam; cfm; 3rf|oi^|OT^^pf^a-3n i 
Tgf ^qwr r w r sf ggn 35 fenffer gw fewsf n 

cTPff S fef% 3 PT sfeWTWHPf fen? ^SSfTWfTsft I 
fen gpffo^srr^T' ^^rfer ti ve n 

' jpWTTfr NA.; ysciMqrft Bom. ; g^RTfe Com. ’ This line is dropped in NA. 

? fefW NA. * fewcrsft Bom. ^ ^J|fi^T 3 rrsft NA. 


wrefer i s srw wrt wpt sfocrr n *p>w wmsfe Tr firawfoqifl h ^ wisct 
3ftnrrrw^>sfe fe^w*: | ^•w^i*KfedH'ii fHTOT® WT#?sf¥fen sranttfer- 

STfew: WPT Wc^-lfer <pfn WT ? 31 W I snfWT: m: gnm ^nfpfiT: 

WT w(read 3 Tfe)< 3 rfewT: o?fWT: srf% I SF: WTT?PRTT: wft sfaWfer cTT srfer- 

STfer wwt 11 v? n i fr^f (read anjfcwd ) wrfeife i? 3 rsrrfe 3 rfw^- 

fej^Wjgswir s fefew srag = sfesnin' (read ^rfewr) fefanw fw qfeyinr ssnsfe 
I d^W«il«ft ffe?: ?TOT^: I S gs Wnmr SWfesn: WWnfef :st*d TWT H: 
arfsfe- ir«rr ?sm«rr dfmnfefe nffenfef swfr ii yy n fe fen gfesr? 

PW 1 | gw ■WI^RiFIrf fefefe fenfe i WT ^fr^q^rpTT:. W fe?t JTOM: fewfe 

3 JW nwfe S g€Fi% WWt 3 rfawSWTWWr: (read nfFqr) Promr(read c^nwJ^rRiTT- 
^mpr (perhaps add ^ wpft:) dr^^€^r?iTpif ^iTTc^T WW^mT: ^iftfwW sp^WF 





R. I). Velanhar 

3Tt ^N^ rTT 11 3V II *** fs^rmrort I ^ 


3Tsnr — 


*rfa% 


3T«rr- 


3< ( <afTO wtor tototo ^ i RR n u 

Tfif^frTi II Vvll RR ^fi^rA'S 

TTORfR 5TO TORT fTO»f f%^nr^T I 
fW rto Rtofaif ii 

f¥%fTOfT TORlTOff fcoiffa | Rf RRRt I 
froTOf rto rtoto? ttr RfRRRt ii ^ n 


^FT^W ^ferTT || ^ II *rari wurwnssft qfR% RTTOFTforo w- 

zf i TOf? ^ ^f%3Fi%T3f rwrto n ^6 ii 


3% f^W || H to fqf^fRRfo% rt r#r fTORTRfRro- 

rs-stI: qftRT i tot — 

tor rI^tor qrlRTOTORro i 1%OTc ^ft^rprt r w rrtr ii 

trsf gg totorto fdr qnront i RRrrfRfRf^^ fro? qroroRR n v% n 


! torR Com. 

* RtffRfT Bom. 
18 ^#ti| NA. 


* rt^rr sa. 

H ppraruft NA. 

* TOT^R SA. 


? This line is dropped in NA. 
' frorr dropped in NA. 


RfqfiRfT: fFTOTTOTTOfft: TOtf% (frofR? ) II II ^RT^RRrTO I : FR!WtRR TOfcf 
RgTO RTfTTO RTfFRTqiTt TO RTRfTORTO ddiTOR TR%R TO ?fR 

fRTOR RlRT RfaT TOFTO qRTO II || TOTOfRr TOR f#rT TO TO: g^rr TORT RRfRr 
TO qftqpgiRfr: f^Tt: qRRFT RTRT: I fqfs®fR: qRRTOTfTOTOT TORT: qRTTO: TORTTOT fTOTfq 
Iff RR RRTO RTO%T: fRTO% TO fTOTOfrT tR: g- ^ TORTO: II V\s || RTOTOfRTOR I 

^fsr qro frorTO:(?) i qrocf rtorto^^Ato tort TOTrfroR to r tot r Rft 

(read^ft) toRTRT TOTOTO?R> qFRRfrT Rf^RTOTO TORT RTOTfRR TOT wfe:(? ) 1 RR> 
Rrgqy r wm Prrtt fR-fror tot ^T^rt rirto rtop Jtrfrt ff to to to rTtotoftot i 
TOT RFfT RTOWlf TOR TOT TOT II ^6 II TOR I | RRifT %i RRRTOTTO’ 

RTOR fTTORR TOTOTORTR fqTOTTOtfrpFT^ TOlffT 4 R TOT tp=rTO TOTOTO Rft TOFT 
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WF — 


3pt 'jpt? ^crr srrorf i fjffrR^T j| || 

^ri fqf *r f m ^ i ^ u 

w’C? *r gdNfosf fian? i f»§r rpt fasr fef|sf u \o u 

ii ^ si ^pt: , 7= : ^rr^ww ! Pr#^t qfeRRt q^r — 

trg- gr#m f^4 t i u 

sft w? w>ft f^r 'rferff i *ft qrf¥ 5pjft arfqqjt n \\ n 

^ ^ si vo si €t qs^HT^fV Mfnfa«wpft ^ 

§5f5PTS55W>f "FTTWIT *Pf i qpTOf‘ fiRT <|f qWTqpPT li 
srffcf 1 II II 


q qg - m ffcwrtergsr wmw: q-fsRppf*?^ ii 



il R ss 



M^?wf imm *i^ww 


t ^ nrg s r; # ott% n v? u 

irfe?mf5r ^pm% rrfir gmraTfr qfe vraf% crqr 

fft 1%rPT?J IS V^ ss 

qpnmf *ror — 

it 

fasrei q#r f%tt ii K3 n 


^[wr* 


’ qfeift NA. 
' **fe SA. 


, gifir Bom. 1 fa^oi Bom.; SA. ‘ '5 )^<.«Ih4 NA. 

< %ph( Bom.; <|3«r SA. * fa in f^Tcf dropped in SA. 


fa* #*nf#rf%5ft^ XPF3T cf fOTRTrt II *\ II ??qw (read *&wi) 

fq-gfa t ht q aprf^fr wtwflfR ^rsPFf ^r i ercfer 

ff T f^Tct fa ^ t f?# ?P* RPJ*P? fafafa wr^r f<fa PT5f% II \o II should be 

added) ?^RT tfa ^rWt^RHT f^T: SRqSTRPT: far^i R&fnPT: I *T ^ £^«ftor 

qfan-r: *r 3*rrr *ttPt tri fapdfarfaqR^; r# iot: ii k? h t f^r- 

ifpirr «if<Hq'qfH4 fcf ?rw qlt^'-H'fl^Hi'iiei^'ri^+r: *rf% ^Ft|5rr 

Tra^W^ 5 ^ I sirreri, : 3RH^frf^5(read 
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«TfRftoRT : I TO — 

<15 qin%wf% ^rffTO* i 

3f qxrrffs; u 

ifgqrro fsarr TOiTf n k* n 

^CTf^T II VV II wngat W* WW* ^” 
<#rr to-J 1%4%5 qNx* i MT«'44>'kRH ffl ra<: srfiror n 
JJ3 3fg % TOffTOTW I 3TtT1W¥ f #| ITTO T II \\ II 


‘sffa: II 


*ro to w&m; to — 


iTTOf^fsnrot it 
TO3 ?rf|wmY II ^ II 



*mm &u ^ il II 

to — 



gr|W Prompt i mm. ggro rot n 

UTtx qTOT’ , <p55ff I TOt K 550^3 TOfft II V3 II 



3=rfterT ll il towt sfawr i to- 


■^tpr 


sfw firsf i toptPt ffsnr faffsm n \c 



ufTcpT Bom. 


gK£$3T^F sjisf H i?<i rTrI T*T <<T ^PFTT IcT^FIkT (read cf :) BUrRW 

?E5ft: m sqrqnt mi m, Mrtq froq% qrfq %w sft: qfr*rr tot m u 35 

q<Ti%°TTO 1 m qxmrfq mvmz ( read <pr ) #f;nT<ng^ qfR^ ^rrf^r frfrr 1 ?p£r 

iRaRr: sr q*r *jgr feror4 mftmr: syfronr 3^ ^rwife«sf% 11 \y 11 ^ tos 

1 xfivire re? ^rsr qfxtf| qrens fTOMivwrax | *re to ?tt 35 faf«<tf firspssP? 
arr(^) TOFrfrqro wr^nr 11 HH 11 tottEr (ar) fir 1 m ql^roroFrt *re jnfqcf- 
TOSXTO^Mrwfw^TO^: 3Tfi?fsFT: qTO II \\ II gfiffoft I TO#f: fifTO: TTO 

3#f?r: ^TOTOXl: vfa ?f% 3% TO I | TO: SWr TOTOTO §TO: qxfiTOTOTO 
*TO% TOW II H^s H 3TOT(nr)^TO I fifTOT^T TOTTOFT |[ TOTOTO4iWi qxs#- 
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II ^ si ^ 

« #f r |^fSi 

sft FTfaf |<ST I ZRT — 

^ft3T^ 'Tf'JRfsr Tpft 5TpTT I ?r°lT ^rfWFW 5TW feTOTrffTr 1 II 

3r#r Hf?Rt pirPFTwt i jpir?; rrpfa w Pi% *mt n \% n- 

II V* |; *rr |st trt^t fpurtaT arrasfr 11 
?mwfe3TTTr fcr^3ft i ^3jH%y>T3rff qfppr 11 
Pnt i p P^srPypw tmfm n '%« n 


^ftt form n II 


T 3 ^?TTWt IT^ P 3 ft 3 k? pSRtTT 1 


JT«rr- 


*pf fMV'lxrl | q faf 33 r 3 rfc =tra<Pl«l A l'( 



jmr- 


fr spprerftr ^3f^%rR3f ^rmtirf srwnr ii %{ 11 

eft =^ft ii <& ii ff fpT^P^Sfprrk: pft fwsft fpTfosft I 

1 p? *TT 3^ 



m 


I uferan cTf JT =p 3 ftfopT I! ^ II 


* fc|tffp< T%T SA. * ^fWcTW Bom. 


Bom.; NA.; SA. * ^jrf&pr SA. 


qr^(read ^t)tRT PkdTqT S£T fp *rkr fk PkpnT I fkr^ipf^Vpd'nP^r I 

ii qfwr: f^ftsfq- nprPr qrflr: spnt i ht 
cpfafr: <jpf : || ^ || ^ra^t^pilc q? I <pkt WWP^TpoTRt 3RR5TSRF ^f?T #T I 
3|WT: SKtf'Af^'WTRr: SRdkt fS'T^tWWSt I JRTT — l-ci^PrsT^aRt 

PTTf? IP II pak 'T^ff^nf I ^ft^W ppcfP ’TP: S^^IT R=RRT:, wm: =FlfHHlii 

jpsrtPt f^wra^nftnPT ?fst pnferpr: fksrr cHirPr wf sprk *re?r: 11 \\ h 

v f c|£| ' U|.t| - (p ?srf%f | |fpr tq-fsp-epT^t ?TFT: fV^'-i k 55fs>.Ka <1 <^1 d 1 =1 fk 'Tkk <<=tgd RFT- 

pfk: *rfkrT: fnsorr: 4ii<»*r^ft w ?rr k Pi? ?rk: 3k>T f^pr: kTf??: ^fRrftk 
WlkT ptk f¥ R^FTRTfeRTf snkT 4- HT=^Tir#: II %° II RprftPP Sk I 
fM %fgwd R ^rm ^P^^kRTTdkr Pkkr gp%^t P % gf 

P pri h V*+i P» i i Pd snk rkr qR5pii Wlf? ?PT? k ftp? % =an?w *m ¥ ott 4 

a r^tuifi r v T ^/; pqrrrpj' ^wsfrf^Fi ww u n RfTRTfii^fl ^^ 1 

jrper sr P^rPTpfr pPr (drop 2nd p#) frt *fhrr%r 



H. D. Vdankar 



whrft TOlpiw r i totow tost u 

qTfror nfFrrfe fTOrosft t <?& §rf% ii ^3 u 

rTPrlT II II ™ 5T3=3r ^ f^rorr TOrnf^i+i 


f \ | fTapprfTT* wYtfr \ 
gff #$r f*f% sRfqrt 11 
srow% faTO?#prTOTO H 1 
qfqwfwr^iif^fr %n sfeRfiw* u ^ 11 

? S ft Tl forf T 1! Wi I! ^r^rfr 'TRRl- 


*psf¥° t frot fir TOYrmfTOtY^^rsft 11 %% 11 

* TOFTOf SA. ’ fd^'IW NA. ? fror SA. v fq-spffir Bom. 

^ JWPOT 55 TNA.; SA. % iif^f^fjtrfj- ^ <j 3 Rg?RT SA. B faffopg- NA. ; Com. 

* wft| 3 T Bom.; NA. ' nr ^ Bom. t0 ef3rf% Bom.; SA. 

^T ## t TOT: TJ^rr wfepT fMfaT ^TOlTOT II ^ II WR-ft WT I TOlt 
f<TOTO: TO: T£rrfr STTOTTfa STIR- *TW% I 3#T I =fTtrs=3rff 

nWTOTT^T <3W£ ^ II II I SRsflf 5 rf?r *IWt STT^ I 

TOTTO 5 TOSfa frpRR 1 sp# IR>R# 55 T | # W SRFFRft^T <jfn%W | *rf% 

fW fsrsft TOT* TOTt TOT: TO% fYTO tot: fTOt TOTO : TOT: IfTOrfcr ^f^T- 
fTTOrwr ^Rferro^TOTr: 11 v* 11 TOrfrifTO 1 to^to nrertaT ®rr: 

TOP 3 W: TOr qTOTOTTftr#WTT oTOTT: I f%§TO>^ KTTfw'f ^T: I TTcffro TO 55 T TOTT- 

^WiTOwtKU JpsrKlw $«T Wnt'W ^ ^fl'.’i'rl^ ■H m c Hi<*i * i«dT : 

f#ra%9rr ts#rsrr tototto - : to f¥cf nr fTO(w)®rf% srfir 5 gro% to: 11 \\ 11 

*TT ^ TO - TffT T t #R nr TO' ITT qTf| TOTOre^cf^mTOITTOt TOTOT?)' 
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^ui? H - T^FTT I! It ?rr fiqir sm »f ?% 
wRrf^rf^rrf^ i €#cw i snrr — 


Sfa #: 



feraff in fqsfft- 'rfrf'w sf ?Rsft gwrsfr it it 

II \6 II m fgqff ffrrr *#*r *prr fir srn^Rf i wr- 

3Tf%^Tfir fWTT^^WT-%>n^WTT I 

gg ftrifir i 

arffnw?: towt ft- <ft? ct gpJTfsr irfeanq: n \6 n 

«KTO%W IS W II ** T^ : 

sr! ?5^RT =pp#w i q*rr — 

irwfwr , j c w^r i 
^uariTWT II 
i *ftaf t^%w i 

^ *M%f*P* il ^ II 



*ri T' 

"V f» 

<m tw 


11 sfrcr^" NA. 

* '3 Km£m«W NA. 


18 f^ffffST Bom.; NA. 
H Bom. 


?f?f?TT Bom.; SA. 


wr; i f^rsTg-f^rat ?t#«it ?rt %^Trf5rw1%(f%r) sir (add qr)f?rp%iflriii^T- 

fsfsr^: ?rf gf firferpfrfT cRft *rr ’rs#- 

feswf ^wPFRft ^ft^rer f^ferr: ^FcTFrf *FRrt ht fcrcFwr *f#: f^rmt 

g ^i f w gWr =% qwr ht =sn*rt srf^^m fr ^nft w% sr i ^ic^K^iid; 

t*#PIT 5TOT WPRIT STIfl fsTrofe fsft *TT qf^r>f fS II ^ II srf=K^=ll^l <c4W i | 



arfronK spmifwr gw snwt sifr ci h gw: qwraw: 

JT: ^TWI^rmT^Tfl# *$<.sk’tMI«i'3' f*H[| ^ ^RP- 

: H ^ ii Ti§^f+WWT i gRrfqrwpRT nfwft|TT 5®r- 
iriw sffaTfTOT ^rfsTT ’ll f?g- 
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ll II 


JTTO TTT TO^iflrSTT I! 13° II 

f^rrm:* & ll ll 

I TOT — 


tfTOTCfa- 


gi? fro? TOtwFlwm ii vs? ii 


q y ftgrot H ^ ll 

sflsrf 55^ fro| tot? 1 ?Ttototto 

3r5¥r^rf|3f ^tototo 1 *K«*faflrar w 


^tottot 1 iron'- 


ll is^ 11 


w^w rrs ft ll ll * 

TT> TO %TOTTOTO£)T TOT — 

TOTOTOTOTOTOTOTOTTO I TORT TOTO% 
'fro^TOf^ ttsit 1 TOTf?%ro 


'briiiilift II IS? II 


1 TOf SA. ’ friTOR Bom.; NA.; froSR SA. ? ?PTW NA. * f%q^r: Bom, 



fTOTOTTfPT TO TOf %TT TO 3TPr TOT t TTOTO TTOW<T>T II II TO^fTOT^cTO I WTO- 
fTOTOPJS^ffrfror TTOTfTOT srfTOT fTOTTfeTT TOTO TO R ^TOfTOTOT Mrt fTOF?: % TO 
STrorfrol TOT m ^355T<r*ww)4f^^rPn jraifam ?Wtot i to TOHfTOHi 
TOT TOT^TTO TOS%%TT SU^TTOTOTcT II Iso || TOJW^fTOn?TO I TOTOT 3TTOtTO#TO 
5ftn% W&SXf&S: TOrfTOW#? TOR $T : ^SRcT:(?f) TOTO a^TOTOH 

*rferro tTtorto^ Tfarfrotf torto to ?rt 3flg r fd ii is? ii 

TOJ|^t(?TO) I TOT TO fcR^ TOTOT TOTOTO ^TOf srf^TOT fffTOR TOTORTftrfTOfWcf 
to annft«iftfipfy4 ?°tf%ror amr ^wa4: TOfro srroBiTfcr TO^ r Kfrodfro u is^ 11 

TOTO^cTO I 'TTOTOR’TOTTO M+il TO^T ddHI d<)cT>ei ? ¥PRTT% WTO fpff% 
^TOT ; TOfTOlKTSTSTlW: fTOTT ffe^kr ITT feTOTO: T fe^cTOf 3rf%TOTO: ^TO TOTO TOT«T: | 
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(( II i wr — 

* i srre ?r u 

Ifjtrf ^tFSTM Ti"prff%fpjj flopipf | ^R^q- rfR 3T^R qsSqgzpT |f || 

q-^ft %: 3R T ^ i! || wrt fn: wra * wrmf^ 

mr — 

I f feR^ lW 'TTOTH 1 foara s wresfl II 

few *t wife wr ? fafferfeffejrt i ffenr wifi ^ % srffert n oh ii 
wnJRfT: wfl *rfe ?rt WRf^^fefe 3 TfTfTFrf^fer wrFTfir% ?t>kpt i 

^ rr?fq^ h \\ fw? 

Tffrfo FT *«rr# fferm%^3% fen rnc^WT i jftt — 

•fgf^femi^fTri «l Hlfe: I II 

pfj.4«-^f^q fe^few i *rtf? €t% stfesw » o^ it 

sTT^fT II ^ SI wTfppfer wfe srT 'Twrffep wFfept w— 

•*raw ??Rfe ■■4|m«iTw^ror i w^icr^mwFT ftwssfw it 

^Fl'WT^^feS w§ i q-sp^Mfe^rra; u oo u 

^T^rf TP^rf w #r^^TT^^T II %6 II shrtt ^Tfw qu 

T^JTTWrwrf ^«TO 'ptfTOit fwrwf fefeTFfelT fesznffeFT II M«tt — 

§f wnferfr ftqtferr | ^[q^fesr^feo; ii 

i ferff fjfr fwfFfet firq n o<i u 


’■ f%WT?«rBom. 

’’ <rewr na. 


51 q c qp i p cf Bom. 

' ff NA.; | Com. 


? TcpprBom. 

* fffoqfrfq- Bom. 


sTffof Bom. 
fSlt Bom. 


"FTFT: W*5t qTTTT cfT Tnff%'<TT: ‘bW+'J^ 1 : 5fT|i%3T: 4=-<Hb=K <f% ST®? f^ffaFT: II 

^ II qfOTfeipT | Tfferfer qidc^H ? WtT c b«?4q^iflS ?f 

sn^rfe cfT«i^ ^ wrfefe *tft wr?=rT wrwr ferafer Trfe 3pT?rc 11 ov n 

tEPTWgfe*r s r 1 TT#fe «fefPT^R^ #dfer! ffera<| ^ c f«iJ<-i 5 ffesq PM fed H Kd <?*: fe§W- 

jnrffer; qnrwjt wr tt wtfe i W mr cr srffegT wft: wt#ik 7: festf 3 t% i 
€Tfi?H;|2q=lc4®l Wjfefafe 'TFT ^nrfeR^ 1 T^T^T 3 TRR^n^nF’TT 'Jiral' ‘ ^^FTT ?*TR- 
feFW ’ ii oh n gffefwfe^Fr i s^fesprrfer *fsf wfTft f?w tiw ’rffer Twfer- 
TRT fr^gt feWrffe^^r qf<g s^ ^ T wf wr Tier ?fe# ciwr n »* : n 

■qrwTT ^TT*Fffer=r i "sfitt: qwfteRffe^w^ wt>| ?feT#3wfe ^ra fer fe fc^r ffen:- 

:Fr ^ - cjj Ti q-^^ rp : Tt ^c^'^TTT ; Tfe^^'q ; enTT II 0's II 

ox < O N ^ 

I % gfF Tte fT TR fcT T frWTt f^Tft ^ *F* qjWTTfFTT: |WRW: 
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qTwrr M*rr-- 

5Rsf irwptwft i ^rflwFfwr TOWfarft n 
5f iffTOi w i ^OTT II ^ II 


TrfTPPrr- 


?PC? 3F 

$1 *i 


i ■^rfsRW si%^fent u 
if i f?FJsrr?3f fq* iprorf n it 


%fro totwtt fronfw toFrt i w — 

■c 

qr^ V ^W>r^fe3Tr ! %T VZ WRJ%3?T II 

srforaff l£f ^fq^raft Jf«Rft I f^Tfeaft' <TT q%TM TOftft II 6\ II 

gw It ^ H ’t®* 

snrsftsfsiTORT I W~ 

^srFTwt ^sra - 1 qtffr mw&n froq f^wr* n 


*nft *r 


ft? *rr 5fr 5f fro| i . Trr qxn| tow fwr tot «s| n 


^7 || [$o || m arfgqrrro gpfffr %?ppfr to- 

#m i wr — 

afrq <s% TOJf totot ? pf i shift sr afrq m\ arwr^r n 
qn^ g twTT q a ft ft fires frof fra ^ffq i ?rft TOre qsr raim €w, ii 6$ u 



’ 3 ft=T =q Bom.; ^fsq- g NA.; SA. Is it written for ;jftptir ? 



rad TOafad TO + t$l : ftram apT^Fcra ( read ftrro) sftftftt TOft^T: TOTt W 5RUT: II ^<S II 
ftwraWT I ra TOTTOr WWnfff TO^TOtTO fqWFTcT #?% W ^d+T'ftwr 

_ :... ...1' ■ . € ft C ^ 

5^ ^W^5ffw(5r TOTTcTOOTRR WK % ^TOTT =a<pT: %3IT: (read jjpw:) 

^•Pkira n n TOrragfraft fcra i I arfwrarara | wtotft | fraft 
fd^i^arftr arpftfer *rt fr. w|fcrr fq~ wftFHi srrfEfnrr ?rift f ram ft ?ft 

wra: ii <i° ii TOfr^aft^ rarf i g«?ft inra arawr irflfTr toto- 

+rrfcll(q>r) ^fe^issr) SWra sftrWcT: TOHTft raj: TOft (read ?j|) ^r^ETFsffTO-ftisr I 
ftftra dH^ft+Tli TOtrat *lftRT: II 6\ II ^JTOTOTt I arfac't'rftcM'If I ra 
fTOj TOOT fePTR’: TTifft sfWfw: TOW fro f4frfc4 WT^Tt aitqT 

iT#rr i 3?ff3tw5^ffqq’ii% i arf^FJRWPT^r f¥ qr wff ?rr TOfeqrr fJrfwr tot 
armRr %r# HOir^tftffr vrnr: n c\ n srtq TOqfq^ii i toit sraFr TOrorfro 


Chu%do7husdduwz of H&ftu&c&ndra 51 

f (I '■S? || HT srf^reTTT sntV I 2 TO — 

g^yf^ewlf q^rfwr ft-fro i 

ft %5 ^ » 

^cftfr q# qrfwr arowrt? 51 1 

f^xrfeffsf fqq *r*rR«? ^©rfir jt^jt h ct n 

tft 1 *r%UF || IS arfowsrcr 3 tk> «ft 1 to~ 

^rf 5 ^^ 35 ^ar , qiwRft qrew tos ! f%t 1 
*rr 'TR^ 3 rra%<i sr H frnfe anr fa fasror 11 
far 3RT? TOffa ft Tpiffcr SFflsrqferafT 1 
qqfTOT wsw qpw f*f qfeqr II c\ j| 

m ffifi sKT II || *rr *Tf?^r q^rfrfqqq to— 



^sreffafa^ 

wTOwroqTffaTfei^ 
qrrfiro>r 3i^>araf^ift pw tf TOftfqsrr 11 c% 11 

rrrffcraf^rar II '•sv ll mf ^wraxiftfc fafaw? to- 



ifa far ^{tqps^rr faafafa ^Twti^ror 1 

#sj t froftroT iipr{%TOTr 11 ^ !i 


* to: SA. ? gfa^rffs-re Com. 

* Bom.; SA.; qrroiw Com. 


51^5Sft Bom.; SA. 


ssrrfa qro arerofa ?rmfa to* ^s: ^fi^iwppr froi sro iztfWs- 

JTrecftefq faq^ffa |grm^Ti qfatfa qro I ^pn^r ?ro fro afa tp|WFqfa 11 11 

fTfERjftr mS&r* 1 ^d% ^ fafcfa ffalr *r$$t nfcr ^mr 

mt ?rr§ 1 ^rf% fafarj apfa (read ffasir) vm *t| snwnfat tr* to% | ’fnfar 
fa^ffe faltlfacf gr?t ddl'd'd qwfa tl d ll yfarffsaTafar I qFfTOT^arct ^^fadd 
tc?st a^yyffa fw fad 'T to| sppht faqroffaro: ?nrfa touRto ajciT farc(«ft? ) fro: to 

TOTO ' faf i^fg qq TO% Tt Tppar ’'TOOT qfeTO TORT olfa'f (read JTPrfa) 
^rra - : tt <iH ii HddrR^cqaf 1 wr ycdHT aTf^(srr? )q§$facffa: to - 
TOfa tTTO 


WTTfTOfTORT qtfJHfar 




TOTTO- 


qrfatfa%q ?? *rafa 11 d 11 1 


33192 
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arfsrspT^m i t ¥3^p- 

-rI: ##jfcrmt sto-BTfiroftr i WTTWrrTT-^r^- 

il il ^ Tf ^ : ^ *?- 

TRrTTWft RP#cT <=TR 'TSWt^rtWKt R^TT — 

frF#f?r jfirf^f fr?3f{?r rw^t i rrtrt u 

rr^ | ^f?r w#t wiwr^ ii <££ ii 


r^wjrrv wr — 



R3T| ff% w ^TR^ i T’?rJIT ,c Tt1%iTy I 


3T%R? f^f^rTfffFf f^T3T Rg3Rt II 6% Il 


ET«n — 

Fter^rRtj i 


R'TO ^ R w cTl «a ^ II 



?RR? 'fferaft fWTR sfftrft f^RTtT HfeytT || <> 0 || 


?RrftT: 3T®TT — 

^TrTPrar^ i 

fifw <»ii r re , ^af^F^aq^«r«i q^Rtejsiafr n 



^ro^raft rrt fq^ ^ ^ n w. n 



Com. 


sptcT Coin. 


ifTsfr Bom. 


arpTW NA. 


^RTf ST% RRTt STf I 3>'*Rf^ RSfW fart 1 R?lTW: 

f%fMMHw^TT | ^ |:$SfTT ’ RRIrWR 

#5R3T *RRT$<$ ?T RTSTH spsr RRfer°RT: I flRF 


t<j fsnc§H&r ^iwr- 
foRffor RR ?T RWRIRT 

•O • ■ .;.' "*0 

6* ii f5r?sff?r 5ft#3ft i 


Rtaq: >ftR% *rf<RT ^tr: qfcF|fw%5rT iRqr RcRfcr Rctf f#% <Rrr sri^ crfT^pif 

srifwMR rtot rt rrt: m 5crft% r^ttott# ii <s<s ii ?^ twf? 

i | ftnsr <3 q^r m RSRRt 3rftrcRf?r fa |pHt atqforgq^ rt R^fetfHst %rt 
RKRlf? fff: f¥ fqRlt RfeqRtofrr 3RRRft *F f?R#q%eRt %R TSRT^fRTf'T 3T% #ST 
fRR?5Ru^ 3|^C3^% M^T<i|FR^frr ( f^ ) Rt TT=tf%qr fefRcRTfcf-fW SRffatf: II <^ II 

RxfT RRRT Rt?RF: R5RRT RR, 3fRRft ^ft R RTreft 
RT^tR RqRTf^RTRfejRR | RR Rfel: ^fiRT fsRW RR ?rfRI% 3ftRfW: 

(reader) WR^T I m II %o || RfrfRsrRTI^TR I Riw m RTTRSfte Rra: 
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arerfor: pro JWT— 

fawr' ^rrfir w?fw *f fS^swr 

fdftmrr arcmpr sprpif sr^ u 


sf ^nft 


l?W EPTT- 




II ^ II 


=MWlg«R31« 


q^rawrt fosffaaft epto 


mm* $rff$rT I! ^ II ^w^fq *HT?a 

i II W II 

jftfe%ff?r i mr w^TFr — 


■ ttsrpt i 


t *. ...r*-.o ' , . , .tn. , .. : r* . .: jn. ... 

T?TM?53rRW^TfaT4t I WT3T? ?TI^WWW3rT II 
f¥rfe3R^i%^3ft i ^sarferw^sfr i 


fcpppr Com.; SA. 


s^fTtg Bom.; SA. 


fqxr^ipf Com. 


^ q^FxTOTt fe^rPr tot =anreft fwtrmt qfrlwT aw: *rwr vw- 

gifWsfT are W. sftW ^pptScPRff *PT ?H I 

qT ^TWffW ' WK (read 3Tgrf rPTra^ft dKlW m *T OTT. II ^.11 few 

spgfHdi^ i fiOTT *rr acRW qsr wfe | f^wr £s?ppr qwwjqro: srfrr: s^lwl ^dwr 

Prwnrar ^tsfgrfpft <?terpp: f¥^r ar^-pr 3r?r Ai^r^q': gP^Pfer: zm: •w*4«ihfl 

'eft^r ^rtptt ’ftfawr: «ra% i gcrRf ftsr: gvrsqs^ft- 

^fosgawq' : (y : ? ) ?qr(^)^rr«rT?Ff: u \R n ffpH5frfore%fw ^ i w| WficW: 

Jrfefer: i "Pter: id'++^ Pwwr^T wsth ^ ^ Raftfaft #-i -h ft: j^iwt *rf di+«<- 

^RJTSwr^Pr: wPrt: *P«st Emit dT: sp«+«5^: amr arifsftfqspTPr: dott^t 

qq ott {5Rf?PTRt q ^ r N t qir<^R ,r< ?dTfifsfds\' f rid OTpWRf: a^r Idcw: 

5RRW ^fRsjfaarT: f%W T>T^TT tf: I fjSffPrerfw <*n$wi ^flddl m ¥: snri^T: 

•Bwr: wit *rt w, 11 <U n (sfer ^mqvcap}; i) 
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TOT JTfTTOTt TTW f^OTT? TOTT? I 
q^aST ftTf TTR-sfr OTTOTtff II V* II 

f§inF?t Tft%ff¥rf|^T SI W6 || farfMffiwrt >r^TTOTt 

5 n^OTi%^^T^rf^3r¥rw , ^3^^^^nrt!!; s 

II 

TTwnrfr^ i 

fa «l q «ia $OTd H d H w -n i «+ r.i wT'^ II 
fiPGjfkr fW trfq% rff §T>IT fTOTSSJ ^Tf^fwr I 
*if ^dWfOT T* SfrfflT f«TOW 3l4T3ft II ^ II 



gj^psjl^f S| >3^ If OThdr sftott 

wfsrrnTT Ttr ott — 


ot titbit 



T?> fOT? fOTT fq^OT TTOTfOT II II 


* cff^prf ? Com. 

* M|Wf SA.; WW Bom. 

* Com. 


Com. 

gocnfsr Com. 


* 3T3F Bom. 

\3 

^ sot Bom.; SA. 



OTtsfr 


M^WTOTsfOTWl: II 


fa?OT I f pTT TfOT |T^ TfOTT TsfTTX %T*rfOT THil^l TOTT^OTTOTt TTfcT 

{^feOT f ^OTT : andtOTt: T^-HTfi: ff*OTfsROT%OT: OTOTT (read dOTT:) OT, TcfteTTr- 
OTT: OTfOTrT: OTTfr #5 TMlfr W- ^OTTWTOTFnrlt WTTTt TOTT: OTFT fOTTfr 
TffrT T^Ctfcr T^TlfOT% TOTt OTTTOTt: #: ffWW II IV || gf fgq^cOT 'TTOT> fefta- 
srt *yfrf feqnrt ! (IV. 55) n i | f*rr | fTOTrer ot ffr fwr| tt §§?§t- 

JTOTTfT' ZRrTT: m OTT STfaT OTT OTTT: TOT OTOT: fTTfa TpTTTcIT OTfa ^SIT 

TldcOT: I T>teT faRfP# gTW^TT (read TT§)Tf«OT«rd: ^ ?$'OTfT fKT OT T crfOTT 
fOTFBfMTTOTT'T^OTTS^ OT^I Tit TT T ¥tTTT^ TfTTTlWt H#+OTrl- 
SOTWKTt^ OT T T#TT ftOTdTdrTTTM T I d OTT' I'WT dr$'<r?5l TTOTTfl (read wsft) OT T 
crfOT^ii^Hii ^rfa^Fi'^r ott ottt ^ tTstt rfrfd: i grwrt Tfs%% ftr (IV. 3) TTrOTTfarnr 
Tiff: I OTTTfT gfaifT^ cTT I TOTTStd <n%ft Tt ^TifdOTRT t STOTOTW 5mrf fcTT(? ) 

fTTjcT TOTH TOT 5T555%(#) %jf f?rt: I 


TOTTt fddTlTi OT I 

OT OTT TTTT I TTT OTOT TOTTt T^CT OT, TTOTT: ^OTTOTRT OTTJ OT, TOTft 
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w qr kw qqr — • 

fqsqqq ajar' q^ q-fefui^r^rsr qq qrfqft i 
ffrst^r ’fqar W f^f %ftft n 

fqqqqq fspsr qft q^rer qj%fejfefwr i 

MtHtI qq sr^jf qqr || 

qfwftrff fity i Hfe 1 qq wt i 
5 T> fq f q 51 fw^pfT *m ^mfqww II ^ II 
qqr — 

jppprft fq q =q§f§ fq q ft fqwdf ftftrff m I 

wraroi^ fT% ft? q frefq* 5 |Rg; it 

qqqrc fq q qqff qqft q*#? q f gw re ff 1 

%' q qftsqff qfq ftrq qf fft qtffwSaff II 

fa q qwq ftf| RRrraxf i¥f fa q fqftqrqq i 

ffq qq %3{fq qf qjftarff jfa q qv? 55 arm 11 \c n 

r?q q^tq qqr — 

T^rtqqwRnrq »ro q far: 1 

fqqfa qw? q fafa qq qqfafK u 

qf q faraV qqq? w qr qfsqqftr 1 

qiqftr qg q qqfsrw fqqftr qqqqfa 11 

q^ftq qfw qsrfq ffqqq ^ftrafa qr qg oti i 

afs^q qqfqfg fqws tm q art prm? 11 ^ n 


* qq SA. 

* facfa sa. 


? fqsft qqsft Bom. 

H qffqwsaft Bom.; NA. 


Bom. ; 


Com.; SA. 


qfapT NA. 


qqfqqf r qq, qqfqr qwqqrfq m, qt qfa-fq fsmr fqqT srrqfq qfa 11 11 q?g- 

qgqqqq q qfefc q q | ‘ qfqqr qsqqq 3 ffq qt qtqf q^qqqqq (V. 25 ) | qrqqiqqiqqrfq 

qfft q: ’ (VII. 2 ) | fqqqftq qqjqq I fq^qq?: qqT: qq^T qqsr^T: qfaqtqfqqT: 

cs _ 

fqr: qq:qftq: faqqqq: fq) qqq: qqqiqq; (jfirqqfqq: ?cft fgqfqfr: qqr qqqr f?qr fH^^qrfq 
fqrfq ch^ftafidPr-'H Tfq qqrfpT: fqn qTsfasr: qffqn fqnqqqqr; fqfactqqrcf% qfasrqfq- 
qqqrfq fqrfq qqqrfq qqrfr q qRiv-qq fqqprt: qqfq qr|qrqq%qqT n u f^f%qqqqrq i 
'qtqqqt q : f^Jq: ’ (VII. 3 ) ii qwqft wfaft fq q qqfq fqqft ¥q qTq^qq fq(fq)fqqFq 
fqt^ qgq(fq) ^qqqqqqrrf frfq fq q fqvtq ; §qKq qfqqR fq q qqfq srqq)fcq q^Tiq qf^q 
fnqft; (add ftj) q ^%q ^q fqqqT fqq% ?qq qftirqiq 3 q i fq q qqqt qq% ^nrqRq qqfq 
fq q qrqiqr TtqfqsRcq qf% qqrft qW: fmr w qf r | qqr qrsft qqnft q qrrfq n v: n 
tp rpqq^cqq i |q q nqq qqfaqqq)#FqT t^qqT qq) fqqft q qf% qf qq¥t str- 

(perhaps read q q ^ q q ) q q q oq qqqoTTq qfft qfewfq qwqqqqq: ^qqR fcW: II qqr^q 



H. D. Vdankm 


wr — 

3 T TOTOff ' TOW iftfTOfwarft ^»T 1 
w s fa^r? rr ww n 
**% cfttr wff frf¥ Iff fTTO WW? I 
?rr ww tVwmrrwdw* n 
3 T? cftt^ wgrfrowi 1 %W| wm ! fTO^wros® i 
TOIf^ ^fcq- 3 pY SRTOg ^rarqrror ,0 |ft faro? || ?oo II 

d^ddddKIdlTOq^WTO qWT — 


tTsnf^ ffe to? fror n 

h iw to r^ 3 g *f WW ?fWTO*rfw i 

frofw <-rrc3 towk wnmfw” u 

’’srf spirfl" TOf qrof|w gf ?f% TOrf^?” w^'" i 

JTilMqqRwfgfw to |Tto #fro rrrrowY'' 55 11 ?<>* 11 

f^p f ? qwT — 

'tfe’fesTS!^ 553 ^^ 1 

5 rf%i¥Td°TOqqdqM(Vi 1 

$d H-i+d tfd'FSdq ui v -^'%.:i II 


* sTOTO'fe SA. 

M eniT SA.; KD. 


' wfw ? Com. 
” TOf%F SA. 


’ TOf"T KD. 

5 jjgj SA. 

'* +vldw KD. 


qupr^ 


KD. 


w qHw qro Bom.; KD. ?B g-ferfe KD. 


? w? q- w§frf% KD. 
0 fwfd'Wnj Bom.; SA. 

n arr TO ? see Com. 
y wr KD. 


* TOWt Bom. 

* cTT TO KD. 

" to TOff SA. 


wtto «rr tow tot w srsfawifo ■ to m\ wfroroT ; f| tot™ wt% ^mrm graft (read 

wwrcft) wr toitot tot wr tt^t^rdtt to% ffro fpro tott tot tot ?cw*qtd ^wfqfronw 

1 PPWTOT WRtTO TO 33 TW WfWTO% II %% 11 5 TI 3 T TOTOf g ?cTO I qfe ^ IqTOH i q r: f^W 
rTER TOTteW fr# (read cTarr TOTT fTOWtfq TO WcTOf%; qfq q^qr TO 

fi%r ?ito TOfq tot flwr^r^Fw^q': gsfa qrolcqq: ww totw tot qfe tott q^rowfwwrr 
^RTOfit frorr ®rt 3 Rwa'w: <ft# 11 joo n sTf q^gsrroq^nf ? 1 

^ q>K«M WITOTTOR: TO <T TOcft | TOWTOfw RT qTTOR: qT T q rf q TORT apfoqfw qT55f 
JRT TOT | ^Rnddd ^RrfTO ff% ?|TT | dlndiddR-dlqr | TO 3rfq fRT 
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OTfig*OT H-5 1 > *OTf OTq<tt»3 r i 

^ 3 R? ?T Wfar ITOT^OT II II 

OT^JT ott — 

gsR^^r*^ pf m ^3 srfa ii 

OTOTfOT ototTw i 

^fifOTFOTwfR %f| f m % pr ot u 
pr srfr tt OTffe ot% ^ w ww^iw ^ i 
ot tot TrrfoT p^ff^r sf ^rfe w s HPot^ n ?o 3 n 

fSSfJpT ott — 


% 3 rcpT%n?T 


g|'T|<?Wl^sr ITOTfOT II 

?ft <tot sot * 0 otot r«ra€w«i s i'fRmfer i 

arfprw OTPRfrfgft qt fawr" srfpTfor n ?»v u 


* f%f%| KD. ’ ^rpra Bom.; SA. 

* tJSJPFT KD. '' wfipr Bom.; ^frrpT KD. 

* | *r§ tit sp g^sr ot KD. 

e otjjet KD. '■ fgsr dropped in NA. 

" fqwr KD. 


ij-g-cqi Bom. 


° 3 TOT KD. 

? ° c«BT KD.; q-T? SA. 


sfitfid 3J35T OT II ?o ? II PT ( f% ) OTOT ( read if%)?OT 1 qT^^n^ldiT^fHf WOT q<tyri+- 
OTIOTOT OT OTPR WOT^OTOTT q;T 3 ^ 5 OTrfTRt m OTOTOTlt fOTlOTffOTOT OT 1 T 
OT OTR: OTRT f| fpRPOTt OTfOT I ?f¥^% srfWrfc =OT ■<- OTM foi | r-_ sgrOT- 

word) trgf^sft TROT Pf «': 3 OT OTftf OTtPr (add?r) 3 OTOT OTOT ( read OTOT ) ifoJOTjT 

II ?0^ II OTF^faOTOT I POTT gOTt jf#OTT OTT: 5OTT OTPOTlf^^TOT^: cOTT OTTT5T 
OTTOTTPMfo TTR: I OT^OTOTTPOT pOT R PCPJ OTOTT: OTt ; | OTOT# T^TOTOTW- 
T^ OTOTIcH : pfr qrOT-r^rfTlfrr srfa: PjfeOTOTrfOT: TTOTTfOT: 5 f OT pj P[ OTtOTfa 
TFT OTTOT; I ?: ft ?JOT OT 3FOT TIT PrOT 3R=FOT OTPOT^OTT Png 

ot<ot tot cot q# ?rfw ttt ot ^wragOTt TfOTPOTTfarOT: ii ?°3 ii wrrfM|3TflOT- 

5OT I «TOT frr%f fft 5 #,* #OTPT fU^WfOT OTT ST SOTiOTS^I^IOTlsfrOT T5FOTOT 
OTT ST #5TRppJR 5OTOT SOTT: ST SfTf ^t^DOTtRW *Tt^cOT: I fOTfeipr: 

5T®T5rr: %^it tott: ht OTtsOTR OT^t^r fsraOT q% 3rfOTifRfiT srfwd^r ototTot 
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qroroq q«rr— 

for * qT^s qrrfci^ i q^rts for q TO^for arfonsr u 
fR*# 55 sr s for <t 5-55? qfffTOq'’ : i for q f^nrfo: qfroq* n 

for q qqrfi qqfqfor i 

5 fo qR rsnqfT#^ smr for TOf* qfor f3T? II ?°K II 

*m— 

*r? <jg q§* TOqq q**Mq I qfrosr sfttFs 3 r^jfofw n 
mforfor gfq qqre' qrfo feqq i qf foi qqrqfo3f q q*qq ii 
w$ fofoi for qq?* qqfF* ?f forffqTqq forks' i 
qr gsfr q3?r ’sfforq* 0 to for q qiqforfr ii ii 

qqRq q ^ro ^rr; feq%w: qqqqr sfor, qfors^fqtfq % mronfw^T 
qmn t qferr: i qqtf — ' qs TOqqrq |f qroror srofor froqfq i foreq ^ff^wq - 
TOqit qit fTO% II ’ wfo I Vj TOWnTT qeqqft %q^TOT5PPT q^RlHiq^'lfT qtf- 
TOTOt %WrT%q 3WTr: I qSFTTtqRr TIT qqqfoFTRTOT ?for qqqqqRfq I 

tt'O’OSSO "s 


qtfqfofor fontffqrr i *m— 


<jq foqrft qiRT?q^rqr- 



' qqqTfoTO KD- 
* qTO£ | Bom. 

'driM^q KD. 

50 sffor^ Bom.; SA. 


’ qffoqq Bom. 

M q| Bom. 

4 Tfoff Bom. 
n foqf Bom. ; N. A. 


’ qfoqq Bom.; NA.; SA. 
' qrawr Bom. 

' fog? Bom.; SA. 

<s qqiq Bom. 


iqqqdrqf srt qq 3 rq qrfrqr sctott srcqc+^q qfo rsTOTqr fcra|Rr qqpq g^rnrr forerr- 

qrq II ?0V II forq (read, for q) '§m$ qrsq f?qq I qq: Tforrot qpr ¥: (road qq) qrjq 

for (add q) 5^ 3TffoTT5T qrqqr for q rpq qrfrfq qfRT qqt qqqTfqqrr for q 

forrorfq ffrnfoqr qfoqqr qfs q qFftfor qqr q q¥ waqiw :q?q?re qq^ wkt qfrqr: 
cfoq qq qr; ‘ qqqfqqrwtq ’ ?cro for#q° i cnft; qroi q<?qq qqnq m: ^ srcrraqfor: qforft 
qi ?T?fq snt ^ qnrwf t^qforf «TFf ww rp? ^ qrfrfo ? srfq 5 q 1 
qarm TO?qfo qnrntf 'awror erof qrortfor tott; ii ?°h ii sr? 5f qror^qq 1 qfo 
^ qqr TOrFy TTRrforfqfor srrqV-q qfeqT gjfo s r ^gtflqfo r srnnsq =q ?pqrfq | 

Fqfoqfo smi fcqr fq | fsrt q? ?ror sftrfm m ^dtortt qfo- wrfq - #1^^ qr 
qq(? ) af^qqd: MRqiTOq qfo foff^dqr qr?: qfoisqfFr rrroffo srmteT n^t qf^fTfo 
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wqf I «hT| II 

TFTTW%g|3rirr i u 

%pi wjywsJtqqwqr j 

^ ftffT f^PPf tnr vft# tot fer^TT II ?oV 3 11 

II II sptrftr fwfe^Y?r: 


>w<nw u T^ c hw < 


1 




W3T trfr#T %xrq <! 5TRT ff qrrefa STf?^ fq-srqrFRPT I 
*ft Tw^' wtfwr fTOt JTJRiqW ^foRTfiT II l°6 II 


. ft ... A A _9 u; - mm 

Wn^nJrS^ 


?r w%- 

=* *TTt: S*TR ct 


II 6\ II ’nw *4+ ^r^r^iwipr =q *rrt: ?qR ^ 

fwr 1% qr«%^% ararr re^req^ftr: qrl: ?frt1wt i wt — 


? jpj^ Com. 

* IfmKD. 

* sjERPT Bom.; NA.; SA. 

* kd. 


’ rpRTTM KD- 

H w£\Tm kd. 


ft** KD. 


Bom.; NA. 


* filter kd. 
' ?f)w? kd. 

' f^PT? KD. 
tt SA. 


^r foNdfo ypr: 11 h ^|r qqqfqwre wr 1 arret rrefapr *ftf*Tfsr 

%g^^|T%% (V. 23) 1 fHo^Hcifesr fpre 1 t^ - 5?t% ^Rrerarr: ( ? )qrer fere re rePr 5 
rmt frerelrer#: 1 qfteqrr itnre qferer fareferer qre rerer pwF resqrr t grew wire#: 
sppr: 9-RSsrr: >MfaT w4 qre FT, fPIT rerereqreq WW: re - : qrefPRvrrat 

t pro: qwn - dMY rpT: reRfet qre cT rfftre: (read rfftpr: ) , ?RT 5Tff|3T% farere: feferere: q#ffT 

^ rw re: rereq4rere|rereT: rerefecm:: rerereretreRr srwr g^wrfrr 

reereretesrgjqrer: fereqrere^jffeir: 11 ?o\s n ; 3^^rgre% re 1 

ff# wrre qw TRq fewqret re rerefre rerefre rerfrerer re rere rerrefe reftre rere 

feregrere: rereqrorre'reTre q^rererero reftrere: reftrere %reTreFrefer- 
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itt to to *r f*r TOrolfer 


ii ? 0 ^ ii 


ST^T tr^TO «ft 5?)wf WWT^I-TOTOcTOW>$WW'fft ^ft W TOW: TOTOH: | 

^jtouwt fst tot i* toMto t i TOFif«d+- 

cjT.T fp n f'T totwft 'jft sftwf fro 5 3 W'*iI *r 1 


? frp i PwaN m q/wTOf wrTOt toto irort ffewd^rsrd 


’• fg^ s p jHUl Wf l Com. 
^ dTtxfaar Bom.; SA. 


’ wfTOTO SA, 
' WT SA. 


TFPT Com. 


fW Bom.; SA. 


» Bom.; SA.; WTO NA.; ((toto=TOW Com.). 
‘ ^cfcT NA. ' TO Com. 


(fg^gr) <Hii^N6i^ TOd 'TSf ipwr wm-. ^ wftsfqr TOnfro m w crfro; 

% B Tff RPrEr » $ fTOfTOTOTOW TO: WtTO wf$TTOTOt TO | Tifa \ WTO 

€ TO 5fmfcT #TWT: fe'T TOWTO^TOFfa: || ?o<£ || TOW WTOTOfacTO TOWw: I 

TOW mwtTOWRTO TOTOTO TO) TO: (IV. 11) | gWTTO^rfw (read TOlfwf^W TO- 
TOfwfa: II TO«W<$^> ~ TO I T^wfww TO% WT TO%% WT WlftfcT fWTO: TORI fFWTf: WT TOT) 
WWnTO^ffe cl TOs r f l tot TOfa: TO TOTO ^T TOTfTO: 7f^4: TO5t TOT TOTOSTOTO 
fTOT: TO TTORT ^s^^WTOTOT WtwTOfwfvT WtTO: TOTWWRt, TOTTfw fwswft TOT- 
TfTOTfw M TOTO T # Wr fWTO#Tf TOl?TOW TOW TTITO TO TOTfWfTO TO WfST fRTRTO- 

TOrfror totto wrwf ^pftro, fw^TOWTOft^: wf^TTr^w^terrrfew ^ tot* wwt w: 

TO#T fwwffqn: WTfalfR: TT TO?) TOTOTW: wftsr §wTO: TOTWTOi': fwflWT TOTTOTT 
sqpt TOFft m totowt to w^w to toi^to^r w^^rfTwl?r(add w)to#t wrt 
W^iRl ^ TO fsiTOTOFTOTOt fwfen TOTt Wt fwwwft W 

TO: TO ¥¥rf#I fSTTO: TO^TO: TO TO# I TOTO jTtoT: 
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W3n *flre®rrsft 


fa'7tfcT p%!t ftps® 
gffelp^tspTcfyaft a 


f^r Bom. * tpTfep Bom.; SA 

frfafe?T NA. ' fhRJ^R SA. ; Com 

fwflrfr^nt NA.; fa^PTfawi Bom. 

Each line has 6 +4( X 10) +4( x 14) Matras. 


qrf?5T Bom. 
fTRPT Bom. 
■M ' cRi gft Bom 
Bom. 
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m i 

|| ^ || ?f^d M l CHH ^RFRT I fcr «P^rRrfsrfer% | 

^ i t n * ii 

; 3FIWT%rr: ^ =qwr ! SRmR: fjffcT: q- arwf ^r I im 

^M'lffqOTTOWPT I # 3r FFrlRTTg UPtfo fJIT qpT II 

<r cf ft qk qr p% i sf fqR ar^rk §r% qf fkatmi jfiw n ? n 

**f WFHT1— ^mrar ^ I: \\ \ II *t i^rer^ m rer wm 

wf: i tkf?r ^iiFvnrf^rqf^: i wr- — 

fefrfecaR-^iTf rj? « i * i q^rff fapfcn: qk *iw+ H »n>um n 3 n 
*rqf srfq - arrant wpt ^r^cfYRr %fkr i icrif — 
swsft srrf3fr q?srm^ qc^r ^fRr i TraT^ft wk iffjfifk;* i 

^r*TT WF |j V II ^ %fk WT TW^F: I 'TSPT 9km tk% q 

I W— 

^tepqfc^V miq'q ftqpicff i wrerrfw qf^n «rf|3^ qwtf n 

f%3T^^ flk fkn f|sFkk fkrfkr i fak spk' ?r ?n^ 

ftaffer 5 a 3 || 

^WRI SfgpT^T^i IS \ II q^rwl' apTO^t WW ara^F: 1 

srnre vmm i ?r far ar^r a^sr n 

arf ^qf fsft Mkkfk 3^5 i sr^ Mkr^dfr ■^5 SRrfkpj u y n 


w- 


1 3R#i Com. 

* Bom. 


’ ^grRqw Bom. 
K # 5Tf NA. 


' {qarf|ar Bom.; SA. 


atARfviq I arwfaRT: )^nfJT^'q : Hqi'fq '^Tf^rpft kr ciqr | 

| fmr t jwi*dq qk t^rpifk gkiT|T: *rh ?r jwr | afk 11 ? 11 | ?pxqki^iffk- 
CHqH 1 ^ftf’Tf^^Rqq - : SPTRC^i qiklTcR Rd ?tRT *RkT | sftkRsk- 

| faR^r | ^n^sR-R^ui k art% (=?r^r:) 11 ^ 11 g=rf srfqr snwf 
<w+r icqq' aM-^q^i ^vrrfk qfTaFr^q' 1 fPRsiart aiTfaff ^rq - 1 q^ rR^%qr% 

; OT^(^qqT)sFk wrf^OT 11 ^wsrsr 1 ; #fk^iwro?rqt ^o^r: ^fkrk: 

1 ^rq - : q^rikrV f^^wikr: 1 ‘pn srqra »rssci: fqqRk ott fqnrfq - ftwcik kqr- 
qR5qTT JRTT Pi<lf«afi|q =^5^ ^ q^filcq^: I dN^(% II ^ II WqFR 
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3fP£ *3* *RFFp ; I 

'i'P'P 4-Wf^ fRt* I ^ farfte TT| II ^ || 

q HM * T T? ii ^3 || 'Rwi ^irNi4 ^proft rr ^ 


: «r , TT^T ;f TT ii ^ ii 


STTOjfrT Wftsffa 

f)« c fif?T 3T 




* Should it be ^ ? 
^ wrT Com. 


i srnrct x?mr < ?f?r w «rsraT#: wrfa i d?P#rf?r i m ^ft feim- 

sptept ^TTcflr mr v^: sf^rof^Rflr stcert: -dd'ddMc «ftm«ikf?r ^ #pr: 1 

3 re 5 ft RT T af^Rt WT II V ll ai^gd'A 1% I amteft •dHlM^d ^IT: J r <l: dj^gwfd', 
qr fu|t) <DH iH' 'K.f rf?f f%^%3TpT( < i r0 P fddd>A|f% I McM4 felT M,'4r4l1^'HF dM'l I 

fe^r fd < ^i % 1 3 1 i^sft ?%■■ ^ fW’I* 

q-RTf^yf 5RW m: wA ^^s^rrT^r 1 Hd?H<lwt 1 w q^i^r: 1 

q j ^^T Tt Trgyncfg trercftdT STOW sfr srfegiT ll \ II I **,gd*dd*Hld > f^TRT 

’rferr ^nftq^raKT hft ?r: ; fewfwdl srfert arfe^l ^idid $<n<tfHi ^nrt ?r: ; 

<smm wwmpfr f?r *Rfte ?wt *rw w. ; | m tfew: %sr: tsrfa 

^pnrd - 11 ^ 11 ^i|ff afr^uR^rsf i ^swtqq>T: qftefd^hi: %Kuild^ tr% qFl'i^ir: arwr qn1%- 
ifqt ?r ?r«nr ^^IsTcr Mid ^nr: qrcr: #f5TT: sr^wrarTt aRT % ott rt fq^^i 
yfPi'JTIdT: d'^j+FdT'- 5fR%(? ) ■Jild'^qfwfddl q>fe%=T dT? vJ^HSTPT: II ^ II 

i% ?r fR im I I |f%% ?4^m^rrw(?r:) sFfcnrrat fw: vm, 1 ff*t% 
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^T«rFnff u H ^ ^r; , 

ddr — 

PdddT^ dTdfdd df dd%rf I STFT'Rl ddd df^rfd of fd^dt II 

fdfj PPdfijdr of srrft ddtip? i dfp’dfpsrrdp* ftfrrsft d drdd ii ^ ii 


’ST^rflFfT wrote* II {{ II *.* Wfat'M d/Hh ^1 1 ^TPfr^. I 



sroR^t dtddRYrYFrgi i 


pp^KdddYrddldid ii 
ddT pfa d Pdfd do-oipil 4 II ?o II 






fPTOFTOF tefW II W II ■H^i u i *si r '' ^itiA m^i^i ^.4 dd f% 3 qr. i 

ddT — 

srdfdtf tot dd^ddd - dfdtp?p i aid dTdisrddt #wiw ddd u 
cfttr |frrdw =r dddfd fdfjf arst i TPSdTd^^PTddfdWd^ 


T$ II ^ || wfr ttw^s 4 d *rd: i ddr — 

ifi|d ipsdd ■‘lo-ojd dd d Y?jd I 1 'ii®>l , d!^ dlYf ddijdT II 

tftrt TT=5#frr i % Pi dt3r?r qRTFJf fH 3iWdi ii a 


* q^ Bom.; NA. ’ qd%d NA. 5 d£T Bom. 51 Y^rdd SA. 

1 =qvj Bom.; NA.; SA. The reading in the text is based on the Com. 
s dKdl 1 SA. * ^TdfdP Bom. * fddd SA. 


d^dtfd |dT: 1 | pYpPddfd ddrfd P*S: f*3dr dFd dfddRRT dlddftfd |dt: 1 

ffef?d dTdd widdd p qrddfer dfe 'jddcftfd t Ptsd: i d^ndfdddrfe; dd dTd 
fddt ffi^r dFdTPddl: (add d)PTdd€d1fd did: II d II d-cWT^dd I *Td cddT dddT ddpd 
fd dTd ddTP'nd 3p| I dd I differ I df?P ddTf — fdTdT PPdfer dcdft ddfedfed 
dd d|«fedi'f« fdfdd ifed dddT fd dlfedfd ifed ffe?T II ^ II ^(dYr)ddfidTd I 
d t[d %sfd JddT dRT d ddTdd T# 3Td>Pr^5RKr *fdrd: 3ddfe: dd rt(d) 5d: PP- 
^RddfdFrr PTPPfefe dd ctd I d(d)dTd dfdd: dTOTWdt dtd dd ddr 3tddT dffdRdffe 
did dd; ^djl ?° II >ddf!d dTddfdrdd I Wdedft dldfdd dldP ddYrdPd dftl^d 
ddd dTdtPPdd dfrt YdddPddddfdd ddd fKTdfefdd PddpfpT fd^YddTdt dPdT: 

(add %qrf) <pf Jd: Jd: d ddfd dd: PifP fddt fddddd II ?? II it^d 
d'Sddfdcdd I ^ pdT: f^T d^rPFdK (the com. seems to read qjgqt for PdFd) d-^df : 
ddf: Pd dfdf% U fPd: Idddl: P dd>ddd%sj d (read dd d#df) mt£ ^dP, 
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£rer*r; II U 

frVqw rfegP 1 

tfit fSFTTff # 3^^? 


II dWOTWraiT =q fqwq: 
f^RTtfd'i 11 

gr gwlf p Trf^rf n ?s ii 


m r- 


iwfwfft pw*# p fg^iMr qroq qfef> i ^rwn^TTi $3pn SI ^ II 

^nfW: qi*WWt OTT pP *t fp: I mi— 

#rf%g- ^3 gtfP P 1 gf| f¥wq wrwn P u 
■ c|< f p mfwn wj 1 Pp gf fPssfr’ p m 11 ?* 11 

fqqiraw: ti#: wPt w qfg gw w qfg wvten gwr m g tth: i m — 

$fW Pfg 1 3"<qte3tfgi Tig; ii 

pftfg syp" 1 |sr v g^rfar ifp fqrrrg 11 ?H 11 

?TfW II ^V9 || sfr# qi% gw pit wPr q sV Mowidi^.qpprr figm-P-: gig 'P 
fegtq gp g fgwwP g*rr pig qw% q 'P gpWt # *?Frr 1 p q^qqqt mk=i¥i 
fgffef qwr gw =s®w: 1 wr — . . _ 

3ff^fi j|.^jf f TrqTjppT- 1 gw^°g Pq wfgw 11 11 

• fqrfsft SA^ ' pfq NA - ? *>&■ NA - ; 

* |3ft Bom. It is dropped by NA. Perhaps read p for metre. 

" wrfiprr Bom. s cRrf|Bom. 


q: w%g^ II H n wWPw wr 1 

iwfgP awrcMfc fgiww » f ^ : ^ ™ 

trer *P: W II ^ II ■ 5 **« 

, ftfMrc yfc fore I P fgwr: *: irgwT m wn: w*t ^ 

?grr fgfM g«rr pwt wi fP . T 4 ^ 1 ^ 

f ftifg wfr pwi ^q^^^>rrqrq(add^)gw^ 

w?gT ggp qfprt fg^wt wr: ii ?H ii 3^ wqgw n 
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m- 


i frfwrwFT i iw *rrc%sscrfr u 

^ pftwirw i #r^f ^pnrfa n ?« u 

%cft% *1 F 4 T% ^ 1 ?THTf^T il \ <£ || *TT% 

fefW gff =tt c n% 5 p%af ^rrqir ftfftraw wi^t ftft wi^rt jtottRfpt t g-w {g^tt 
tn% ftr fr i m— 

^TS RPR^ tTcfjp gntfir* ! f r^ ffa c N«=t u L, I §*[ 3 r?f 3 ' i II 

i ^ ^wrfesrr ii \c n 


=^r wr — 

qf|fE T)-vj3|^ srr? Wflft I ?Tf WR I gf?RTC 'Fftgf II 

3ft ‘■ra'sufwMtfP^ I 7FFJ II ? % 1 1 


^ 5 ® qT 3 ^?f^g ^§ 3 ? I Ww ?T° 3 T 3 ft fes I ’FFRRT ^Tfesr'' 1 1 

% 3 T^^T I ftf T^f^f 7 >| farsr? ^iferT II II 

^NrFT rTt *TfnT^6’ II II feftacpFft: wrt: ^ftot 

^dt'ilW WM FF# ^HPrR^TCT H’d-H^’Ci I 3 F 7 feffWPt |#WW % TTW'pi'ft I 

^Rpsrr— 

^tTOfarf w^K I 1 iTTOlfWf II 


^ *ftef fftf^t ^rTORR^rfw I! II 

T ^f%BottL ’ ’ fWif Bom. * #s®g SA. 

H srrfoar Bom. ; HA, 5 Bom. 


f^TKfwsr NA. 


Bom. 


^Tftrnt SPTFFT II l\ II 

^qnfd'+H^' ^ftwf^faR- 5 |T |OT( 7 t? )*K^I W^RtSiRW: 


f^|«=t)+|o-oiqj 



Fmfa sjr^sr ^ ftr#?nn% ftfsrfFf ^nrprRr^r *rrct 

WPT OTT TFF^FFOT ?TFT c# ^sftf I’jfrTFT ?raf^ ^FFTPr *r§clT 


^WffiRqpq - 


FW 
sfFT- 

*pw*pg' | 

?« II fW - 

^tRt 


tNtK y im ^ far ipTiFFf f^ROTfr t?t : =rFftfiiT wr ^rot ^tR^pt ^ 

"ftcrm^r (read <ftgw)^rf^ gift iflft ^r ii ?<i ii * 1 % * 1 ^ ifft i sn^sr^ 


*#Rft i fwT ^t !WT: m *TF>ftt wr ¥ 5 r% off *r% ftPt qftmT 

?r«? ^Tt% 5 rr^ spjcRTfr tits f^w wt ; r*r arr^prf^r 1 1 jrar^^ftw (aiww- 

5 ft?n ? ) Tnff wt ?! f ffw .|PNrt w rtott 5 t^ht( 3 ^) % ?rt# Jrpsftf^r ^ 
fe%'ii w ii m r3*f5T5#H i fw 5rlft% ?r% ^rfe+r aft^r wt ^ft wr 


snw 355 ^jft: ^ 5 ® 5 y% ftspRr F# ^T+Hfd (read f%) feff ^ iTtfr Wlf 553 IT 


^Tfer: naif<cf l^fffrrfir fweffa^f% ii ^ 0 ii FrRfarft ??*pr 




fft Tift g*rr- 


qgmfarftMftq i wwfe 
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•far i i g^fprfg ftp qgp'u 


gqfttftsrr — 

qqfggfsp gftfft gftftf i qqftfft qtgfr i p q pgarfft 1 fggp n 
qpqfatftpilftl 3Tp arfsgs srfpTK* fpJSf II p II 

tPTttf ^Tteft wf^3T%?fr I! ^ (| qrqq qftfa 
q Tift arqfaf qqprgftt: qwft: ?grft wff %tKT qqfpqfftftt i gw ggfft ift 
eft: *qrft i wr — 


gwfpnfftfftfftsre i p? fftw gr^qftfp n u 
qsgft qqr — 

qfp pftfft i %prcf| s prfftfi i pt *tpt pt? pgsft n 
fqq ggfftgT%f¥ | I qfft ftp 3p fftsap II II 

gqftfftgr — 

ftfftg ftfesr ftfftg qqftg i ft fgfpPffp ftftft i gp fpr gp n 
ft prfftgrfftfftrfft i qfft gffertomY 11 ^ is 


’ qfsrft SA. 

* srfftJTK SA- 
13 ftfear Bom. 


* gq=sgqf% SA. * gcqfft NA. ; gqf% Bom. 

H ar®T SA.; «VeK Com. * <f?£ SA. 


PiqpftfonTftPP>g^ fpfpr: gft ftpfftr ftteftf ft ft# PRtgft wit 

qgfft grat ?rr: ftpft: pro pqftpftp Pf#: n t? u i ftwift qqff 

pfsft qfft qftfft ft*"'yi <fci '?* c r>-H i fftqftftcRiq^g ft far gqgprpqqftg qiqfft prt 

(read %q) qq qvti <ftuf II II qqfftpq(fftg)f pPT I PTfftgfftft f^ft PPfft TFPTFr qqfft 

qpfrpr^fftf gqr prft fgqgfft ftfqft pftPrft 5 °p (p: ftteft ? ) prprftt p? ftft ^f^t: 
srfpnrr fWsrfft 1 1 1 1 qggwrftaw i fggifgftf fgqnf^qft pfft to g: PPft part pq 
ppft gp (read gpg)qftq WTRr: gftq fftqft pp wqggqft pg w. SHK+n+Miftg 
fttqqftp: past qsqqft sraFTgffft II II grt'Ji’ptcqq I pfpjgt qftft gftfftr (read 
gftfft) gqr ggfftfefg ftrprft q (pft? ) ^rfft wr?g: prfft | ft?rq qg^wifggtfqfggT 
fg fqgft gfsrgg u n ftf^ 5 r 3 r(<Bcop sr) ftfftg ^agq 1 ft pgr qftfgpfftfttfg: gifft sjfftar- 
ggwrgrFg p g figg i gg pr gqg?g: g p fgqggfftrfft ptffft sB^gpFftgT: ^npRFnqi 
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srepctoft ii M li 

tor ptor^tot TOrofroft i to toIp pr tot tor pt i tot— 

TOg TOff to tow i to; fpro towt! i to| tot qfro^rsriTOr n 
p pItoto ifrrfrol' i TOrerfrfir fror toPt § tot u it 

totot tot — 

fror ^ % rrrofT wrsr i Rff pfcrosr f^roror i pff fpf|xT toto pfirTOT n 
PTf^if^r i rp ^ fro trsrft pf|?TOT n r<s ii 

^r#n-- 

PTOff J|^#TO I TOTteff PcP fT I RTO fp^TOtTOT TOffr TO II 

crfi ?rp; Tfrr pto i f^rorf^ to to TOTtero n ^ u 


Wrf^fT^Ti' II -Vi II snf^frofefjr: g#ir? Pfror i tot— 

PTfTO qfk ff| TO|f| I TRfe | 'ST #TO TO5f#T3T II 

frofp^nlOTTaT* <f i m grofo tot wprorfesrr ii 3 ° u 


TOT TOR: TOt TOTPTT fsdlp) TOTTOJTOrfeRfBrt wTtoI'RhI I ip gpf RIRWT: TORtf! 

TOT^ronr: i srr^rf rjrfcrer 

*fr m ii ^ ii tort topkIrt torto qr^s%R!rr?r^ ^tprotpro- 

Tfr top; to i tot— 



* Bom. wrongly puts one prf| before feocf and drops it before in I. 3. 

? 5TO SA. * v»tf^ tT U| Bom.; NA. 

H cf is probably metrically superfluous or tt in tup is short. 


??TO: I TlTOR TOT fpTOTO fll'-TO |RkTO: I P#TOFTR% f| TOT: II II TOg TOf|- 
pTTTO I WIT TOR TOT TOTTOR Rpfp TOTT TOW fw# Warier TOPTTO TOP: pfpTOT: 



p; #prr feeWi tot ^r tor pfw ^tot pfpi p| r fro?r f i^rorfroft %r tot- 
RfRftR ^fenflR ii TOf^(srr) fwnT #ff qM frot tot: ii ^ n feroff tT 

RTOTO 1 I p(t)p ?r TOFPfTR: piff TO rIrT: TOT ?T TOTORT: TO f&TOT: TOT pTOWf : TO 
fuT^dl: Rffw5R% pfplfp P%fe: p RRRpftR: RR TO {RfTRfR )R: TO TO 

f^: rWr II II TOP PTOfi TOTO I TO TOTR RTT'pftfRPsTT TOfro TO fPT: ^(t)^- 
f|% TOf% TO P^pflTOT TOlTO TOT:(TOT:) pf^hWK*] TOT <Tt %TO rlhfi^j 

fqr%p fPTOTTO% TO^r pttoMt TOtprorr u R% 11 toTto qgfir w i p# tto 
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<v$fc5^ S SRRfsT I Si 

tfrpTsRff I %?&% I <$<$ 3 fM|> II 

R^fsR^frf|‘ s is 

I TgS tf WW4t^ II 3? II 

^ ^PrTrft ^ A II IS wi ft *r n^ft 

nm^( TTf %3fT TTt: I *Wr— 



?Rf f^TqfN^^wf ti n 

-rf%m gs’rsra aftst * #*r II Ya is TTfF: ^TPPR- 

jpjf^f qwjMg? I anT'TfTf : 3FT ^rwdfc^TW _aW tffof I ^ — 

tRf^rsr^ it 

3f?r Tfff^ “gwrfefg ^R^sr ^PTf 13 1 
fspjf^' Tffrrf RiTjrj^Pi^TlM^ wnwri II II 
rpq' j 3f3f %f^?ft^5rRfr <3^rRT 3TTTWT '^JPT^nr^fT 4“l If H 


wr- 


#?fr ftrft ^ 5nit *mt f4ft i 

{%^t fwr fen^t f^rrcsrf wrarr %?fr 11 ? n 


? ^Sil ^a. ; ^li ® om - 

* g|g- Bom. 

8 ?FTM|?r^^3iwnti SA. 


S SA. 

t cfcfq 1 SA. 

4 Bom. 


* ^rfrei sa. 

5 fjfjpTf Bom.; NA. 
v M SA. 


g3: «^3Mt ft firBTOfrft *np<r ^rr wfa f^fpyrr fR% 

^?ts«f: fa i^ci ' ancq 'f 3^T«T: II 3° || ^fef Ic*PT I ^r^RTffK: f'fd- 

WT?hT fftfe TOTrawft?R^tfw: &fas: ^rf^r: 

^fafcr. ^fecft gsM ‘PTfiPTT ^it ^TIcT J 3^: ^ 

T|t 5^: sptf^T: WRWTpT ffFfW f^W^TTf^r fTSfTfa 

wratcW; H ^ ? U Hft r-w^myiMRny^M^ *^(? ) „^ h p,, ^-.(? ) ^ 

(Wyynfd S^dd^g^f tfaf fTPCf T 4 ^TO 3=T +RT55T W% 

t^4 f^HT'TfW II 33 II I *•• ^j^toW^sr^ 
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fwr frot wlOTf *nrt tot* i 

OTTt fPcft AOTf II 3 II 

3 R 53 ft OTSft OTA* WTSfr OTf *OTt | 

Trfjft Trf%trfr itmt 5 Rfr vtr Tr§sft n 3 n 

V<I fif?r sraw i 

vfafspOT sfgfif. =ipr«lft ^rf| n v ii 
^ra^^wfRFTnf^iwRr t 5 ^ a ^fsaran i ott 


OTf^Pivvr: fspFcfr A?r; qfcOTfOTRT vcARcif cncra; i 

^S 3 Fr: WTt TWTOTC IS ^ II SfTcft 

•^rpkwd: 'TOq^ipT' ot sstotottv i ott — 

*ot *r Jrfef 5 Trfff?^ f?rffftf| ^r i 
OTAsft =^| q^Tfsrt ttoto w ii 
fefOTg trf^r ^rW| ^ ffo* -wm^n i 

<vrf t^t otRt sr wmwi n ii 
f? otjv i 




q>%°r trar — 


aiwf^r ffe OT? fcv OTfeOTA'Wsfr 
>fiw^ §f ?r *ra; ^%wrfw i 
fOTf¥ *nrt otar ARwrftr ii ii 


ff qrtsfafer: 


OTOTflcT: 


at g=fe* 


Afe 

FTO OTT TTf-faTV I 


? OI^Al Bom. and KD. * ^f| Bom. ; SA. 
H Repeated from eh. IV., ex. 101 . 

* fRlw*t<t SA. ; 5 Ervf% T r^‘?r at IV. ex. 101 . 


? *rff SA. * ^ferr NA. 
' OT Bom.; NA. 

? fwf®T Bom. 


qRtfA srfq- % a vTsfa wvv ataat ferrA av fo raT' fo r 57: 




HTTfepft^ qftOT fOTOT AAT VTTrrAT OTf?T ft%T *AtM Apft #(a)a AA f^PTHTT APT 
aototaa it ^ 11 ot %f^r ttottaI ot*a wr 1 ^ *otot% <p?pAA% 

=tvj,+h Pilfer aTot ota! aa a ott^: 1 W'RAfAfAfr wfe aatot aav 1 ?rrfl% 

: 1 VAOT% TO?: I OT% AA: I (add AOTfrT) 5jf^: I Ai|T% W: I AAAtA- 

A^VT^r a^aaI^ototot I tot a *rf?f ipot i ata at aot | aT^t f?rfftOT 

OT AAATJ "'Vs: WATT TTATAWRAA: Aa-'AlfA snOTT^W OTOTAT gf% OTTfOTeOTOT TOTTt: 

.Mdd':(? ) ^RT: OTVf OTVft OTOTcTTfr VT rOT^OTT A%% Anq 1 : II 3 V II 3 T«d% qOTcOT I 
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R u N <’5^^ I H \\ 

II \£ II <^|%«T: TTT %*TlT5%rRT I JRT- 

Sf?3ff% JPT’&T *T *Ns>5 cTTfe’T I 3fwrf% ?T RTfe*T II 

srwf^ fre ?r 'rfe 5 ^ i w&Ft ^ 11 ^ 11 

^f ^pq^sqr t^ ERR5T: *T|pRfa% T5f%, TTRRTRRTTir 1 


rT ^ II T 

aqnRT^f^r^ 3if c ff% ,j r srafesr i 3R3T 
qT5TO^r% fw3r i 

ft IS II ^ 

?PTf# SWfe&T 1 <R : ?f 3 rf *RT-“ 


?T #|ft 


Wit 'TKFif 


’ I 'Tl " • < * » * ' ' x» O C3 O v» ^ 

i ?5^5mi srrt ^ w n 

vii&ttfm— 

3jf^ f&wrf| TOfter ww i TOf m 11 

m *rr ^sroTi *Pf prefer i t ft^tc f fs Tirfesr u '*° u 

"repeated from oh. IV., ox. 104. * frff*T KD. 

* araw Bom.; SA. ; W& KD. * KD ’ " W Bom ' ; NA ‘ 

' ajpr^fo Bom. * ^ Bom - NA - SA ' * ffi W Bom,; SA ' 



aRTlft- VR?t M^fg R *T 5T^T% SJWpT *T fRR ^ ** 

^er% OTT wr ihw: 'titwltem #rwt rr ^ w # ' 

^pr% n ^ ii an^r ^ i ®rrwT^r wfr^r 

itiftsft fwW5#t*n^fcT SRSFR faRR *FTCPfft ^ 

M sfe fteratf #frrqt ^^T srfacR* =r n ^ » igggg 

topot #15|W ?r¥i ?rr: arfrrr jpt RrcmT^PT *r ^Rt 

*3% ^^m?TWi% Rfa f^r H stw w *r ff 

fOTt qfasm&W ^ ^ T* *T ^ ^ 

^rrr ^r% rr: ii n i« 1 ^ f ^ r% 
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top? toto% pfsft-ijft i || || ptotopto foim# TOfift tototpto: i 

TOTOftroroTO i totot — 

ftp' TOfftpiroftp i ftnpft3R^m^r n 

psi-ftp* tototoptoytow i top tototo pfp *tototoSw u y? n 


ije«rrft3T Bom. ' TOpp NA. ? fftsgff Bom.; SA. * ^ p TOTOJT Bom. 


q wsrrftW 4«i * i <frft ftp) (? ) TOTOTroqrTOr TORstft totto: ii v« h ftp rof c ro p i 

ftW PTOfTOTOT: TOP PftftTTO fpH«4H 4pft(?)^ft cR^Fr^T TOU? TOlfpT 

TOPRTOTOTO ftwr: (the com. evidently reads tottopto) pftrqq: 'fp:#?r | | Y ? || 
‘ ^ ft^rop i % top? pro TOTOnfroror proftft pft ft % q - F| - < ^ q- toij: ppypprorro toP? 

TOITOlft I TOTOftP? TORTOT 


PW.Pft: 5 pr TORT: I fqwTTft W PFFWrft 0 ^ „ 

|TftpTOTOTOTOTOT TOT I WTOft fft: TOTOTTO TOTOTO? TOTTO:" f fftft fft fipsm | tfts^Rftft: 
^TOERT^ft TORT: II Y^ II TO g5 ftsgff ?cTOP I ft jwt: TOTO PPTOftT TOTOTO TOTOft ftftTO 


ir^F^WT^SI 1R SI s? t<t ^j icw 

I 2T^T^- — 

TOTO^-ftp TOfaTO?TO? TOTO tor TOt TOTOTO? I 

TOrofttfro ftfpt srg’raft ^cq-sftr totocptst? u ? n 
sr^rft to TOrnrptfe| s'sjsqift i ftp pftftPr i . top — 


TOP TOP 


top toto%to 

TOTRTOftTOcTO'TO 1 TOTOT — 


smffR^r ^ is U is 

TOpft ftroft? TOlftp TOPTO fOTTOTTOP:, Pro Plft| TOP TOP TOSfftTOPP I 
#TTOTfp TOTOTO^p| | ;gqTOp fTOTOf| I 
TOrftror fPfTOsrfTOir i pipp* 5ftro ii 
TOPT fPr TOftroro f fftft i *fr TOroroftft i 

?5 |5 TOTOftftTOTOfftsft Pf I fft TOTOTO TOf II Y= || 

3TF% WJT& ?Mt %rft% fki %% WT% ^fTrft ^ ^ 

f^i II || TOPft't TOpft TOraTOTOfTOTOf: PTTOTOlTOTOTOTOPTO ftqTPTOTO I 

ftTOftTOpTOftTOTOTOTOTOP I TOTOTO TOTJP PTTOsTOtTOTO?: T^TOHd^dPlIi q-quf) fpPTPTOTOTO: TOPTO): 

TOSTOFTOPTO): TOTOTOSTO ftqTPTOTOTO: I PTOTTOft TOTOTOPTO TOT TOP TOTORTlTOTOTOP | irTOT — 

*\ 

TO 5? ft^rft 5 TOTOTOTOPTO ! TOTOfTOpTOftFPTO I 
TOftf PTTOff ftr=sqqq^r I TOpf| fro ftTOTOT ftpTOTO II 
TOftf TOTTOT TOTft f PTTO tTOg TO PWPfl I 
TOTf TO Wttif ftTO5 I Pf TOWrfeTOftfTOTI II Y^ || 


OJmndomiMsan a of Eemmmdra 7 3 

wt %w wt it m 

II ^ H m to# to* tof to^t ^ ?i% ft %roft, 

f^q- qsspr tt 71 % f> to## to g?f^ to =®r ww^fiw: totoi# to %toto 
^toto i to — 

3«HR3 T TO?# TOTO I f%? TOTOTO I TOTTO %? TOFT ; 7 TOTOt II 
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MISCELLANEA 
Uddyota on VyavahIea 


In the Dayabhaga of Jimutavahana reference is made with great respect to the views 
of a predecessor who is described as “Niravadyavidyoddyota”. The first reference 1 



This verse SCCOruIIlg DU JlX JLA a- v cuu. j c* v aulj uuaaj va> , iucaaio . Iff aa'&aa IX xxcvo uwu ouuo ju> cui.au. w.j 

f whom C dies in the life-time of A without receiving a share but leaving a son D and 
then A dies, then this text (of Yajnavalkya) lays down that tlie son B alone does not get 
the whole wealth (as might be thought) on account of his being the nearest (the son of A) 
heir to A but that both B and Z> (the grandson of A and son of G) are equally entitled 
to the wealth of A. The idea is that, just as in the grandfather’s wealth, the father gets 
ownership, so the sons also, when the father is dead, have ownership, that no difference 
is made by one being nearer and the other being not so near, and that both (son and 
grandson) take the ancestral wealth, as in the pdrvanasraddha both confer the same 
sniritual benefit by offering pinda to the ancestor. 

F The other reference 2 to “ Niravadyavidyoddyota ” in the Dayabhaga relates to the con- 
nection of the. conferring of spiritual benefit being the guiding principle (accepted even by 
Manul in preferring one heir to another in the matter of succession to property. In the 
ffistorv of Dharmalastra, Vol. I, p. 324, it was suggested that the whole of the expression 
‘Niravadyavidyoddyota’ ’ is a description or title (meaning “the refulgence of whose learn- 
m? is spotless”), or there was an author named Uddyota and “ niravadyavidya 
(whose learning is spotless) is an epitlial of his. This latter suggestion is rendered more 
nrobable by two passages from the Vyavaharanirnaya of Varadaraja recently published 
by Prof. Bangaswami Aiyangar (Adyar Library Ser. No 29). On P a » e 7 f °f ,. th ® 
Vyavaharanirnaya the view of Dharesvara, Uddyotana and Nysna is stated that divya 
(ordeal) was to be resorted to only when evidence, either of documents, ^possession or 
witnesses, was not available and that Bhatta Kumara Vigvarupa andYqnaneSvarawere 
opposed to this view. On page 455 it is stated* that Uddyotana and Asahaya hold, on 

iqyr ‘ f q dlhfl ' MTf rr. . . .faf: II ’ 

sNff, ^ ^ ^ i 

m TOFfipTd faff: FIFT ff cPf ^tsfa few: 

ypNfafaffl STUfa I WWW, H. 9, p. 29 (Jivananda’s 

ed. of 1893). __ r 

fagf^KWTfa: I 5UUTFT, XI, 31-32, p. 216. 

4 i ‘*r wraft — firarr faw mru ffr at i ^ w 

w TT TT viwra ffrurfa Wffumv w ! . 

p. 456. When only two are named why not the dual or is it that we 

should read oq Kqfrct'q or that the plural is pujdrtham % 

6 , 
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account of the emphatic words ‘bhratara eva vd’ in Manu (IX. 185), that brothers succeed 
immediately in the absence of sons. From these passages it is clear that Varadaraia knew 
a writer on Vyavahara named Uddyotana, who was great enough to be spoken of in the 
same breath with such eminent commentators and nibandhakaras as Asahaya and 
DhareSvara. It, therefore, looks extremely probable that Uddyotana of the Vyavahara- 
mrnaya is the same as the Uddyota of the Dayabhaga. We know that 'a certain 
predecessor of Jimutavahana is cited either as Bala or Balaka (vide History of 
DharmaSastra, Vol. I, pp. 283-84). So there is no difference between Uddyota and 
Uddyotana. J u 


P. V. K. 



ERRATA TO “THE MAJMU‘A-I-RAZ OF MlR 
MUHAMMAD §ALIH KASHFl ”, 

printed in the JBBRAS (N.S.), Vol. 18, 1942, pp. 31-68. 


Page 32, line 14 (footnote continued from the last page), the last 
line of the Persian Chronogram should read thus 

* ^ L ^\ c jj ^ ^ c'jj » 


Page 32, line 22 _sq. The author of the Mir'atu’l-'Alam does not 
mention specifically as to which— the title (Musbkin 
Qalam) or the taBallus (Was/?)— Mir ‘Abdullah 
received from Akbar or Jahangir. 

„ 33, footnote 3, line 1 should read as “ Sulaiman (b. Dara) 
ghukoh” ’ 

„ 34, line 16. For 14th of Sha‘ban 1061/1651, please read 
“ 5th of gha'ban 1060/1650 

(Shaikh Chand Husain.) 
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Hindu Social Institutions. By Dr. Paxdharinath H. Valavalkak, Ph.D., LL.B. 

With a foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. (Longmans, Green & Co.), 1940. 

Pp. xx+xvii+388. Price Rs. 7-8-0. 

This work represents the. work carried out by the author in the Sociology Department 
of the University of Bombay during 1933—37 for the Ph.D. Degree of the Bombay 7 Univer- 
sity. The work is divided into seven chapters dealing with the problem of existence and 
its implications, the social psychology of the system of the four asramas, the psychology 
of education, marriage, the Hindu family, the woman in Hindu society, the four varnas. 

On almost all the topics here dealt with learned works have already been separately 
written by eminent scholars such as Altekar, S. K. Das and Keay (On Ancient Indian 
Education), Ketkar and Qhurye (On Caste), Barth, Bloomfield, Deussen, R. D. Ranade, 
Farquhar, Keith, Sir S. Radhakrishnan (On the Religion and Philosophy of India), Winter- 
nitz (On Woman in Brahmanism). The merit of the work under review lies in bringing 
together in one book the several characteristic features and institutions of the Hindu 
social system, in presenting their inter-relations and in digging deep to find out the prin- 
ciples, ideas and ideals which gave rise to Hindu Social Institutions. 

The work purports to be one of a series proposed to be published under the General 
Editorship of Dr. N. A. Thoothi. In the first chapter the author endeavours to show from 
the literature of the Vedas and the Mahabharata and even later works that the end of life 
was conceived by the ancient Hindus to be muhti, moksa or kaivalya (Liberation) and that 
the means have been variously conceived as jndna, bhaJdi and karma, all three being but 
different facets of dharma. The problem of existence is to return or to be alongside with 
or to be one with the original source of existence, that all the institutions, social and 
personal, are further means of dharnm-sanchaya and are calculated to secure this end of 
mukti for the individual. The four asramas, the varna organization, education, marriage, 
family, personal and social conduct — all these are means in this sense to the one end and 
must he followed in accordance with dharma (pp. 58-9). The remaining chapters try to 
elucidate the working of this fundamental conception in the sphere of asramas, education, 
marriage, va,rna, etc. In the final chapter called the Epilogue the author first refers to 
the two diametrically opposed modern schools of thought in India; viz. the school of 
social reform that wants to alter considerably or to do away altogether with many of the 
old ideas, forms, and traditions; and the school of the orthodox party who insist that 
whatever is Hindu in practice, ideas, ideals and institutions must be kept intact. He 
finds fault with the reformist school by saying that their understanding of Western culture 
was merely on the intellectual plane, that the ideological apparatus with which they worked 
was rather shallow and superficial and that the deeper spiritual and psychological back- 
ground behind even Western thought and culture was only dimly discerned by them, 
if at all. The orthodox school had its own shortcomings; they could not and would not 
understand the onrush of new ideas and issues that contact and conflict with an alien 
civilization was incessantly bringing on Hinduism, that they failed to remedy the great 
deviation between Gastric concepts and actual practice and their fundamental mistake 
was their comfortable undisturbed attitude towards things that should have really 
mattered out of the cry of reform. 

A remark which one cannot fail to make is that the author who appears to claim that 
his work is a cool-headed, dispassionate, scientific piece of work that investigates into 
the basic principles of Hindu social sciences (p. 334) does not point out the practical steps 
to be taken in the future to adapt the ancient ideals and institutions of the Hindus to the 
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vastly changed and changing circumstances of the twentieth century and after. For ex- 
ample, beyond a few general and vague remarks (on page 338) he does not state how in. 
actual practice the ancient method of repairing to the guru for Vedic learning is to be dove- 
tailed into the modern system of primary, secondary and higher education in India. The 
same remarks can be made about his treatment of varna . After referring to the writings of 
Gallon, Pearson and others who harp on heredity and of the opposite school represented 
by Cooley who is prepared to throw overboard the principle of heredity, the author suggests 
that the varna theory was originally based not only on biological grounds but also on 
psychological and ethical grounds and owing to historic causes (which he hardly examines 
or even enumerates) the hereditary aspect of the individual has come to be over-emphasized. 
He affords us no help on the questions as to how to reduce the present vast number of 
castes, how to minimize the bitterness among the several so-called high and low castes, 
what is to be done with the so-called untouchables and how. These are the burning social 
questions of the day and one has a right to expect from a work professing to deal with the 
fundamental ideas and ideals of Hindu institutions some practical hints and help on these 
questions from the sociological, psychological and scientific points of view (which words 
occur several hundred times in this work). In this respect the work is rather disappointing. 

The author is content to take his translations of Vedic passages on trust from some 
writer such as Muir or Dutt. Most Vedic scholars would not accept his remark (on page 
282) that in Rgveda VIII, 35, 16-18, brahma , ksatram and visah stand for the three varrpas. 
“Visafy” would be taken by most Vedic interpreters as meaning 4 "settlers” — the common 
people who subsist on agriculture and cattle rearing. There is some mistake (on the same 
page) when he cites Rgveda I, 113, 16 as referring to the four varnas (borrowing that 
reference from Butt's “Origin and Growth of Caste”, Vol. I, p. 39). He should have looked 
up the original. That verse — Rg. I, 113, 16 — describes the advent of JJsas “Get up, 
O ! men, that soul which is like our very breath has come, darkness has been dispelled 
etc.”. Butt refers to 1, 113, 6 (and not 16). But even Rg. I, 113, 6 is hardly capable of the 
interpretation which Butt puts on it. Conclusions based on such slippery material lose 
much of their soundness or validity. 

The book is well printed. Much space could have been saved by placing several 
brief foot-notes consecutively together in one line instead of below one another. Besides 
a bibliography of 30 pages (349-378) in a work containing 348 pages of text appears rather 
formidable. More than half of the works listed bear on sociology, psychology, sex and 
allied subjects written by Western writers and not much use appears to be made of them 
except citing a few quotations from them. Even in such a lengthy bibliography one 
fails to notice such a well-known work as “The Woman in Brahmanism” by Winternitz. 

The work under review is a useful addition to the literature on Hindu social insti- 
tutions. It presents in a brief compass the fundamental conceptions underlying the 
characteristic features of Hinduism, laboriously collects much data from Sanskrit 
sources and sheds some illuminating light on our ancient ideas and ideals from modern 
works on education, sociology and psychology. For the task of wise reform in and 
reorientation of our institutions, in the words of Sir S. Radhakrishnan, “a true under- 
standing of Hindu social psychology and institutions is essential” and the present work 
contains ample and useful material in that respect. 

P. V. K. 


Lingadharanacandrika . Text, translation, notes and an introduction by Pbob. M. R. 
Sakhabe, M.A., TJX (Lingaraj College, Bharwar), 1942. Pp. 682+76 (8k. text) 
+250 (translation and notes). Price Rs.15. 

This is a voluminous work. It really consists of two parts. The first part of 682 
pages deals with the history and philosophy of the Lingayat religion. The second part 
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contains the text of the Lihgadharanacandrika of Nandikesvara (seventeenth century a.d.) 
with an English translation and explanatory notes. It is impossible owing to restrictions 
of space to bring out all the salient points of the thesis which the author endeavours to 
establish, or to criticise his views. The work displays great industry and patient search for 
elucidatory material. The author propounds numerous views that are opposed to accepted 
opinions. In order to trace the evolution of Lihgayatism out of Saivism, he traces the 
origin of Saivism as a Dravidian religion. He tries to explain the origin and dates of the 
Agamas. He vehemently denies that the worship of Sivalinga originated in phallus 
worship and explains it as the amorphous representation or symbol of Siva, the ultimate 
reality. He describes the different schools of Saivism and points out in what respect 
Lihgayatism differs from Saivism and Saktism, though all the three are allied and have 
the same basic philosophy. Although many scholars will demur to several of the theories 
advanced by the author, it cannot be gainsaid that his work is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Indian religious sects and their philosophies and affords ample 
material for further study and research. 

P. V. K. 


A ShMte Creed. By Asae A. A. Fyzee. Islamic Research Association Series, No. 9, 
1942. Pp.144. Price Rs.5. 

The study of the early ShVite creeds, so valuable for the understanding of the develop- 
ment of dogmatics in Islam, has not yet been undertaken on an adequate seated The 
creed of Ibn Babawavhi (died 381/991), Risd latidl-l Hiqddati’l'-l mamiya, is of great impor- 
tance. The author, better known as Shaykh Saduq, was one of the greatest doctors of 
the Shi 4 a and composed one of the four books of canonical tradition. And the Risdla is 
one of the earliest Shi 4 ite creeds extant. The Arabic text has been frequently printed in 
the East (Tehran, Najaf, Delhi), but no adequate translation has so far appeared. This 
work consists of a translation, with an introduction, comparative notes from parallel 
creeds, and full indexes. It is hoped that it will prove of interest not only to specialists but 
also to laymen interested in the subject. 

Ismaili Tradition concerning the Rise of the Fatimids. By W. Ivanow. Islamic 
Research Association Series, No. 10, 1942. Pp .* xxii + 340 +113. Price Rs.12. 

The work deals with the original Ismaili tradition concerning the rise of the Fatimid 
dynasty in N. Africa and Egypt", in 909 a.d. It is collected from genuine Ismaili works 
which have hitherto remained secret, and were never examined for historical research. 
The purpose of this volume is to collect all available information, to systematize it, and, 
as far as possible, analyse its implications and intrinsic value, without any regard to the 
age-long controversy concerning the Fatimids. It traces their history before the migration 
to the "Maghrib, their part in the Syrian insurrection, expectations of the masses con- 
nected with them, analyses the well-known legend of Abdu 1-lak ibn al-Qaddah, and 
offers the original Arabic text and an English translation of several extracts from some 
of the original Ismaili works. 

Khagendr amaiii - D arpan a of Mangaraja, edited with an English Preface, Kannada 
Introduction, Table of Contents and an Index of Verses, etc., by A. Venkata Rao and 
H. Sesha Ayyangar (Madras University Kannada Series, No. 9), University of 
Madras, 1942. Royal 8vo. Pp. 10 + 16+28+334. Price Rs.5. 

The expert knowledge of Indian Physicians in Toxicology is already recognized by 
the Greek Historian Arrian; and naturally Indian medical treatises, in different languages, 
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discuss this subject in all its details. The Khagendramani-Barpana (KB) is .1 , 

classic on Toxicology; it is divided into 16 chapters, the proportion of kandd nwtmf 5 * 

longei vrttas being 4 to 1; and the contents deal with threefold poisons- sihimnrr, • t0 
from vegetables, grains, etc. ; jangama vi§a, from snakes, etc. • krtrima visa rb 1P * n p a ; 
drugging, etc. The usual antidotal treatment consists of some or all of the follow)?^ 3 f Cla 
miya, smelling medicines; pdna, a fluid dose- leva exWVInf.il; ° ]1 °'! mg four: 
a sal,, for the eye. I„ ^ the tato.ntS LSS Z 

of mantras or the miraculous syllables. ° 1 aMed b - v the chanting 

Though the KB is a medical treatise, its stvle has a remarkable Ht P ,. a,, 
who reads only the first chanter, where we 0 e+!n. HiilcnrUu c ,. - c Llr ’ aud 



it for an artistic ?TfT' • “ istake 

of the fourteenth eeiy a.p‘ byfe Si 4 tat“™7eS» ’ * 
composite personality: a prince, a poet and a physician rolled into at ° noe a 

He rightly complains how poets waste tlieir talents in singhm about 
(1, 63); but he would smg about medicines which are of ureat + ° h P° : lt f> etc - 

are conducive to a healthy body wheSir^eTcoll^ w' m t TT^' , Medieines 
the path of liberation (I 65). Marmaraia Tot! n ght knowledge which paves 

and he says that his medical treatisels based on Jaina tradition * ^ ga - lpil . 1 ‘? (Nassau Dt.); 
hi® guru Pujyapada who is to be distinS^ from ? s P e “ fica % mentions 

siddhi, etc. It woulcl be an intereqtiW%.iirK-' -Pujyapada, the author o.t Sarvdrtlm - 

of the KalyayakamJca of Ugraditvacarva whieh 5* ° f 59 with those 



a scientific scrutiny at the hands of an expert physiciT 

Introductions 1 discus^abou^the^author muf Ids^date^ Oif^r^f earefu11 ^- The' 

of gha is correct (and not the oneSnSf W ■? P ’ 5 ’ foot - note 5, the reading 

SSL- - J - ‘ 

ss rssss b * twem ti,e ° id “ d -* 

of Kannada a.holars by presenting the text in a 4?fcSSb‘*" 

A. N. U. 


yiifiaptfpatras. By Bb. Hikananda Sastbi, MA MOL r> T tt 

of the Jaina Samgha oV^parti^ Cai 3 f e ’ add , reased b T the members 

and spend the four months of Sny season^ ami tK rt repute t0 «? their place 
utmost humility and are full of formality ar >rt \ are couc hod in terms of 

human passion' for variety and ornamentation ha ,°T^ f° rmad ex P ress ions. But the 
result we get specimens of fine Sanskrit poetrv in some^of them P TI . , here and as a 
review, Letter No. Ill contains a Sanskrit poem dl >us m the work under 

various metres: similarly Letter 1ST V> vt m °^ S1S , . g ^ stanzas composed in 
containing the different kinds of fitri ‘Ro-nrU^ 11 J 11 llg ^^ ar ^fici&l Sanskrit poetry 
Apart from thi. We^T’ f 5“ S ° ™ 

of their writers to make them attractive even in t'Z ’ ^ Letbers reveaI an attempt 
tures of the different places“nd ob e^ Xr^ST, ^ bear beM1 P*- 
interest to a devout Jaina 3 * mentioned m the Letter, or of a general 




Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal. By S. K. De, 
M A (Calcutta), D.Lit. (London). Published by Subes C. Das, M.A., from General 
Printers and Publishers, Ltd., Calcutta, 1942. Price Rs.10/-. 


The work is an extensive survey of the early history of the Caitanya school of Vaisna- 
vism in Bengal, more concerned with the heart of that sect than with its external form, 
more with the doctrines than with the promulgators of these doctrines. Its mam purpose 
is to present a complete account of the sect as given m the Sanskrit sources comprising 
the works of the Vrndavana Gosvamins and representing what the author describes as 
the Vrndavana tradition as distinguished from the Navadvipa one which is based on 
devotional and biographical works written in the Bengali language 

The work is divided into seven chapters which are respectively devoted to_. (1) the 
Beginnings of Bengal Vaisnavism; (2) Advent of Caitanya; (3) the six Gosvamins of 
Vrndavana; (4) the Devotional Sentiments (Rasa-sastra) ; (5) Theolo^ r and Philosophy , 
(6) Ritualism and Devotional Practices ; and (7) the Literary Works. Th \^* h ” s ob ^ t 
beiucr “chieflv historical” he avoids “criticism and discussion and confines himself to a > des- 
cr$L -posS>7 S the essential features of the Faith (p. 176L Yet his observations 
on “Caitanya’ s relation to the Sect and Cult” (p. 77), “General Characteristics of Bengal 
Vaisnavism ” (p. 171), “Caitanya Worship as a Cult” (p. 320) and Ethics of Bengal Vai§n - 
vism’ (p. 412) would easily show that this “ descriptive Exposition is not whohy un- 
accompanied by a critical appreciation of historical facts. The subject is approached, 
as the author himself tells us in the Preface, “ in the spirit of historical and critical research, 
which aims at truth-finding but does not sacrifice sympathy and undei standing . 
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The work under review is divided into four chapters, the first three of which are a sort 
of verbose introduction to the subject proper which is dealt with in the fourth. In this 
last chapter, a description of 24 Vijnaptipatras of different dates is given. All these are 
written on paper and the earliest among them is dated Vikrama Samvat 1667. It is a 
Letter of request from the Jaina Samgha of Agra written to Vijayasena Suri, the Head 
of the Tapa Gaceha at that time. It contains the news about the Royal Order of Emperor 
Jehan°ir in connection with the non-killing of animals on the Paryusana days. The 
full text of this Letter which is written in the Marvadi language is given along with its 
Guirati and English translation. This is followed by unnecessary details running over 
full 12 paves and explaining exhaustively the technical terms occurring in the Letter. 
Hereafter only the description (and not the text) of the remaining 23 Letters is given. In 
this description all prominence is given to the pictures contained in the Letters, evidently 
because the editor was deeply interested in them. In some cases, the places, the events 
and the personalities in the Letters are also discussed. Generally, the language in which 
the Letter is composed is stated; but no linguistic problems. arising out of them are either 
mentioned or discussed. And no one can object to this since, “to discuss these points 
would mean a voluminous work ” and the editor has “ considered it sufficient to place these 
specimens before scholars with the hope that they might takethemupfor detailed investiga- 
tion” for “they are a storehouse of important material for the linguistic study ot the dia- 
lects in which they are written ”. But, alas ! one looks in vain for these linguistic specimens 
in the book, of course with the exception of the photographic reproductions of a iew oi 
them One whole Letter dated Samvat 1892 is fully reproduced m Plates XXI to XX111 
and the students of linguistics are welcome to attack it with the help of their magnifying 
vlassif they are so inclined. On the other hand, almost ah the pictures on these liters 
are carefully and beautifully reproduced, and leave an impression on the mind of the 
reader that in the opinion of the editor, the chief interest of the \ ljnaptipatras hes in the 
pictures and paintings drawn on them. H D V 
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The chapter on Devotional Sentiments is particularly interesting, as it gives a Ml 
exposition of the Bhakti Rasa which is the very foundation of the Bengal Vaisnavism. 
The exposition is based on the two Sanskrit works of Rupa Gosvamin, namely, Bhakti-' 
rasamrtasindhu and Ujjvalanllamani written in the style and following the technique of 
the ancient Sanskrit rhetoricians. 

H. D. V. 


Some Concepts of the Alamkara Sastra By V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph.D., Depart- 
ment of Sanskrit, University of Madras. Published by the Adyar Library, Adyar. 
Price Rs.4-0-0. 
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This is a collection of Studies originally published in different Oriental journals and 
brought out now in the form of a book. The Studies relate to different topics connected 
with the Alamkara Sastra and are intended to supplement the author’s treatment of £he 
subject in his Ph.D. thesis on Bhoja’s $rngarapraka£a. The Studies are seven in all and 
deal with the following topics in order (1) History of Laksana; (2) Use and Abuse of 
Alamkara in Sanskrit (p. 48) ; (3) History of Svabhavokti (p. 92); (4) History of Bhavika 
(p. 117); (5) History of Rlti (p. 131); (6) History of Vrtti (p. 182); and (7) History of 
Aueitya (p. 194). These are followed by a brief discussion of the evolution of the names 
of Sanskrit Poetics (p. 259) and of the concept of Camatkara (p. 268). At the end, an 
exhaustive Index is given which greatly adds to the utility of the book as a work of 
reference. 

The treatment of the subject is lucid and comprehensive. Sanskrit authors are aptly 
and profusely quoted and in many cases similar views of European authors are also re- 
produced. The Studies are a valuable addition to our knowledge of some of the interesting 
but less known or vaguely known topics of the Ancient Indian Alamkara Sastra. 

H. D. V. 


VedSntaparibhasS of Dharmaraja Adhvarin. Edited with an English translation by 
Professor S. S. Stteyanabayana Sastri, Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
University of Madras and published by the Adyar Library, 1942. Pp. 40+218. 
Price Rs.2-I2-0. 

It is needless to say that this hand-book on the psychology and epistemology of 
Advaita Vedanta by Dharmaraja, a scholar of great weight in both the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
and the Vedanta, is most popular, being widely used by students of Indian Philosophy. 
A critical and scholarly translation of the text was, therefore, all the more necessary in 
the interests of students who generally lack in thorough grounding in a subject like the 
Vedanta. Among the many editions of Vedantaparibhasa this particular edition by the 
late Prof. Sastri would certainly stand out as the best suited for use as a text-hook by 
students as has been rightly pointed out by Sir S. Radhakrishnan in his foreword inasmuch 
as it gives a useful introduction and the Sanskrit text with an accurate English translation 
and critical notes. The value of this edition is still more enhanced by a detailed complete 
analysis of the contents of the text that the worthy editor has so carefully prepared. 

The Paribhasa does not enter into an exhaustive discussion of the cosmology as it 
is not primarily concerned so much with what is empirically valid but its attention is 
mainly concentrated on the ultimate metaphysical position. The text presents a concise 
treatment of three topics viz. pramdna, prameya and phala, In the discussion of these 
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topics the author evinces his loyalty to the Vivarana school of Philosophy even though 
he generally seems to draw upon both the schools* of the Vedanta, viz/ the Bhamatl 
school and the Vivarana school. For instance, he does not wholly subscribe to the Vivarana 
view of the Jim which tries to maintain the empirical reality of a single Jiva and considers 
the whole world as his dream-creation. On the other hand, he states rival views' about 
the release of some souls serving as good guides to others still in bondage. Barring such 
solitary instances the author’s fondness for the Vivarana school is quite evident. It 
may be noted that the author has to his credit many works on Tarka which are not yet 
published. This fact has influenced his style a good deal ; for he being bom in the era of 
Navya-Nyaya writes in a style which is characteristic of that Nyaya. Nevertheless the 
work is known for its concise and clear exposition of the three main topics mentioned 
above. 

In the short introduction the editor has dealt with very few points only. The field 
of the Vedanta is so vast and its far-reaching importance is so great, especially in these 
days of confused thinking about man’s ultimate aim and duties, that an exhaustive treat- 
ment of its main issues by such a scholar of outstanding ability and mature judgement 
as the late Prof. Suryanarayana Sastri would have, indeed, been an asset worthy of his 
profound knowledge of the subject. We, however, deeply mourn the more the loss of a 
distinguished teacher of Philosophy who has already enriched our Philosophical Literature 
by editing many standard works on Indian Philosophy. 

V, A. G. 


Alambanaparlksa and Vrtti by Acarya Dinnaga with the commentary of Dharmapala. 
Restored into Sanskrit from the Tibetan and Chinese versions and edited with 
English translations and notes by Pandit N. Aiyaswami Sastbi of S.V.S. College, 
Tirupati; published by the Adyar Library, 1942. Pp. 23+124. Price Rs.3-8-0. 

The Alambanaparlksa is a very small treatise in the form of eight couplets composed 
by Acarya Dinnaga, the father of mediaeval Indian Logic, with a brief Vrtti appended to 
it by the author himself. This work which represents the view of the Yogacara school, 
has two commentaries, one by Dharmapala of Nalanda in Chinese version of I-tsing and 
the other by Vinltadeva in Tibetan version. The text of the eight couplets and the Vrtti 
has been preserved in Chinese and Tibetan versions while the original Sanskrit version 
has already been lost. A French translation of this Buddhistic treatise by Mr. Susumu 
Yamaguchi in collaboration with Prof. H. Meyer of Paris with copious extracts from the 
commentary of Vinltadeva and also the Tibetan and Chinese versions of the text appeared 
in the Journal Asiatique (Vol. CCXIV, No. 1). Pandit Aiyaswami Sastri, the present 
editor of this treatise, has certainly laid under great obligation students of research in 
the field of Chinese and Tibetan records bearing on Sanskritic studies by restoring in 
Sanskrit and then translating into English the original work with the Vrtti and the com- 
mentary of Dharmapala which were available only in Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

The very title of the treatise would reveal the nature of enquiry taken up by the 
author. Difinaga proceeds with a critical examination of the standpoints of the realists 
or positivists such as the Vaibhasikas and others who believe in the reality of the objective 
world and challenges the validity of their arguments. He then tries to establish his o wn 
view that the Alambana , i.e., the object of consciousness is unreal and the consciousness 
alone is real. Thus according to the Yogacaras the pure consciousness alone appears as 
Subject and Object. This view was originally propounded by his predecessors Asanga and 
Vasubandhu, the staunch advocates of the Yogacara school of Buddhism. It was, how- 
ever, left to Dinnaga, the father of mediaeval Indian Logic and the author of the Pramana- 
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The Mahabharata, Fascicule 10, being the second part of the Udyogaparvan, critically 
edited by Dr. Sushil Kumar De. Professor of Sanskrit, University of Dacca; under 
the General Editorship of Dr. Vishnu S. Sukthankar. Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, 1940. Pp. liv +401.-739. 

This fascicule along with fasc. 9 (reviewed in the pages of this Journal, Voh 15, 
pp. 81-82) completes the Udyogaparvan, and forms Volume 6 of the Critical Edition of 
the Mahabharata . This part contains Adhyayas 102-197 of the Udyogaparvan , along 
with, a detailed text— critical introduction, concordances and three appendices. 

The Udyogaparvan has been edited by that accomplished and renowned Sanskritist Dr. 
Sushil Kumar De, the well-known authority on Sanskrit Poetics and Bengal Vaisnavism, 
who has to his credit a number of Sanskrit Texts. The book amply displays that Dr. De 
has thoroughly mastered the intricate technique promulgated by the late Dr. Sukthankar, 
the great paihilcrt , whom Dr. Be has paid well-merited tribute while reviewing the 
Aranyakaparvan . The Udyogaparvan also testifies to the soundness and correctness of 
the general principles evolved by Dr. Sukthankar. . 

The introduction deals exhaustively with the Critical Apparatus and Testimoma . 
37 MSS. were utilized for constituting the text, by far the largest number coming from 
the Central “D” group (14 MSS., including Dn and Ds). “K”, “B ”, “ G ” and “ M” covered 
5 MSS. each, while “T ,s had 2 and 45 6*” one. Besides these, 11 MSS. were examined, of 
which No. 11 coming from the Sardar Vinchurkar family deserves special mention. It is a 
minuscul&r scroll, 186' by 5J", of very thin, glossy, superior hand-made Indian paper of 
the 18th century, containing the text of the entire epic. The script is Devanagarl, though 
at places, S§arada characters are employed. Being a modern Devanagarl MS. of Kash- 
mirian origin, it agreed very closely with MS. Di in the Critical Apparatus and therefore 
had not much independent value. Collations were made at Santiniketan and Tan j ore. 

The pedigree of the Udyogaparvan versions, individual characteristics and compaiative 
importance of different MSS., and the textual problems and the scope and method of 
critical reconstruction are practically the same as those of the Parvans published hitherto , 
and the general principles laid down in the Prolegomena have been observed in this pen van 
also. The SjK is the shortest version whereas the D versions offer a composite, inclusive 
and eclectic text given to much indiscriminate conflation and contamination, generally 
giving the N. text with additional passages. Individual MSS. in D are generally Dniseh- 
codiees” For the S. recension, G version is somewhat superior to T in its freedom from 
additional N. passages, while M in the extreme south-west is comparatively pure and 
almost entirely free from the additional passages which encumber th e 1 , G and the vulgate. 

Amono- the Testimoma figure the commentaries bv Devabodha, Arjunamisra, Sarvajfia- 
narayana, °Samkara and Nilakantha; Ksemendra’s BMratmnanjwn and the Javanese 
version. Devabodha’s commentary needs special mention as it is the earliest. It agrees 

with &iK (as against B, D and S) version. . _ . . 1 0 t 

Appendix I gives 14 additional passages found in different MbS., of which only 3 have 
been inserted by the entire N., and only ! by the entire S. recension. This shows that 
the Udyoga is comparatively free from lengthy insertions. . It may he observed that the 
number of short additional passages (given in foot-notes) is 595. Appendix II contains 
a list of Sanskrit passages culled from the Javanese version of the Tj dyogaparvan and 
compared with the printed texts of 0, B, S and the Critical Edition. The Javanese ex- 
tracts mostly confirm the readings of the Critical Edition on independent grounds (p.xxn t). 

Appendix III gives collations of _ , , , M _. a 

The Udyogaparvan differs from the Adi and Virata in that the N. anc. S. recensions 
do not recede* very materially from each other as regards omission, transposition, and 
variation of continuous passages. The editorial wavy line indicative of disconcertmg 
parallelisms and uncertainty is not much in evidence in the present Par van. Lhe Udyoga 
bears out Dr. Sukthankar’s views about the flexibility of sandhis and metrically detective 
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lines in the original text. The editor has avoided emendations as far as possible, their 
total number being only 7, of which 4 relate to restoration of hiatus and 3 are suggested 
by and explain the diversity of versions. The Critical Edition gives the Parvasamgraha 
figures for the Udyoga as 6698, and the constituted text contains 6063 stanzas and 197 
chapters ; the Parvasamgraha figure for the total number of chapters is 186. The Calcutta 
edition has 6756 stanzas and 197 chapters, the Kumbhakonam edition contains 6753 stanzas 
and 196 chapters, and the Southern recension of Prof. Sastbi conforms to the Parva- 
samgraha figures. Dr. De’s views regarding the existing printed editions of the text 
are quite correct. It may be recalled that Dr. Johnston objected to the word “ kancana ” 
in V. 19, 15 (, JRAS , 1939, 220 f.); but the reading has been confirmed, inter alia , on the 
authority of III, 40, 2 (JRAS, 1940, 69 ff.). 

The whole book bears ample testimony to the sound scholarship, critical acumen 
and painstaking care bestowed by the learned editor in the preparation of the present 
volume. The printing and get-up are excellent as usual, giving credit both to the Printer 
and to the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

A. D. P. 


The MaMfoMrata, Fascicules 11 and 12, Aranyakaparvan (parts 1 & 2), for the 

first time critically edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar with the co-operation of other 

scholars. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1941 (Parti) and 1942 

(Part 2). 

The Fascicule 11 contains the first 154 adhydyas and the Fascicule 12 completes 
the remaining portion of the text of the Aranyakaparvan in adhydyas 155-299, giving 
at the end the Introduction and critical notes. This edition of the Vanaparvan, un- 
fortunately the last prepared by the late Dr. Sukthankar reveals as usual his sound judge- 
ment, profound scholarship and uncommon devotion to duty. Of 28 MSS. forming part 
of the apparatus criticus the unique birch-bark Sarada (or Kasmrn) Codex of the Maha- 
bhdrata in the possession of the Bhandarkar Institute has been found by the editor as 
very useful for the reconstruction of the text of the Vanaparvan . The other versions 
represented in the critical apparatus are Bengali, Devanagari, Telugu, Grantha and Mala- 
yalam. Among the testimonia of this Parvan consisting of ancient commentaries and 
epitomes, the editor could not avail himself of Devabodha’s earliest known commentary 
representing probably the Kasmiri version and also the Javanese version as both these 
have been lost. The lack of these two most important testimonia has fortunately, how- 
ever, not proved a serious cause for hindrance as far as the task of editing the Vanaparvan 
is concerned ; for the text of this Parvan is remarkably smooth neither offering any special- 
difficulties in the way of restitution nor presenting any serious cases either of transposition 
or of substitute passages, in spite of the fact that the Parvan in question contains a fairly 
large number of episodes of the most diverse kind and thus affords ample scope for inter- 
polations — a fruitful source for a number of discrepancies between different versions. 
Another factor that has contributed in a large measure to make up for the loss of these 
two testimonia . is the most striking concord between the &arada version and the Southern 
recension in point of general content, barring a few instances of minor variations or 
fluctuations. 

In the exhaustive and scholarly Introduction the editor has critically discussed many 
relevant questions and has reached definite conclusions which are bound to serve the 
purpose of future guidance to his successors in the field; for instance, the coincidence 
that the Bharatamanjarl of Ksemendra (1050 a.d.) does not omit any important passage 
which is not omitted at the same time by the KaSmirx version, tends to establish for the 
omissions of the latter an antiquity much higher than the age of the manuscripts which 
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are themselves later by centuries than the period of the former. Further as regards the 
mutual relation of the Northern and the Southern recensions the critical edition of this 
Parvan has once again confirmed the view that the Sarada version is the most faithful of 
the original now extant and has disclosed the fact that even though the Southern recension 
is on the whole generally considered as inflated, the process of inflation, is not uniform 
throughout the epic. Again on page xviii of the Introduction the editor has succinctly 
stated four different probabilities in order of their probative value in the course of the 
reconstruction of the text. The first of these may arise when all the different versions 
avree on a particular text which then may be accepted as the. original. The next best 
combination is the agreement between the Sarada version and the Southern recension. 
The third in the absence of the first two results from the agreement between the Southern 
recension and the Bengali-cwm-Devanagari while the fourth in order may come out of 
the concord between the Northern or the Southern recensions inter se. . It ^ is needless 
to say here that no oriental scholar of any repute will have any hesitation in accepting 
these noteworthy conclusions of the editor as the guiding principles of inestimable value 
as far as the problem of reconstructing the text of the Mahabharata is concerned^ 

As regards the notable omissions, in the Critical Edition, of passages describing the 
temptation of Arjuna by Urvasi, Kama’s conquest of the world, the visit of Durvasas to 
Yudhisthira and lastly the killing of Naraka by Visnu with a view to reseiie the Earth, 
the arguments advanced by the editor for their rejection are thoroughly convincing as they 
are based on unimpeachable documentary evidence. The most interesting feature of 
this Parvan is its inclusion, as said above, of diverse legends of ancient India. The Ramo- 
pakhyana and the Nala episode, for instance, have helped to ascertain the inter-relation 
of the Rdmdijana and the Mahabharata . Resides these two episodes the Rsyasrnga 
legend and the story of Savitrl are critically edited for the first time and are calculated 
to evoke the interest of scholars. 

The editor’s critical acumen and his scientific outlook free from any bias have been 
conspicuously discernible in his monumental work on the Mahabharata and allied topics 
throughout his long and memorable connnection with the Bhandarkar Institute for a 
period of seventeen years. This fact has been amply borne out by the critical edition 
of this Parvan. In the course of the discussion about the number of adhydyas of this 
Parvan which is 299 in the Critical Edition in contrast to 269 adhydyas according to the 
Parvasamgrahaparvan he clearly demonstrates his love for truth when he frankly admits 
like a true Aryan scholar that the discrepancies between the data of the Parvasamgraha- 
parvan and the most reliable manuscripts cannot be rectified if one has to abide loyally 
by the principles of textual criticism. The problem presents two alternatives: /'either 
the complier of the Parvasamgrahaparvan has made a mistake in counting the adhydyas 
or some thirty adhydyas have been added to our Parvan since the time of the Parva- 
samqrahaparvan count”. The editor has rightly come to the conclusion that both the 
alternatives are inadmissible as the first would involve, indeed, a very high percentage 
of error on the part of the compiler, adversely affecting the value of the figures in the 
Parvasamgrahaparvan and the second is not feasible or permissible in view of the manu- 
script evidence going against it and the absence of any ostensible means to excise these 
spurious accretions. Our editor has thus been placed on the horns of a dilemma. He, 
however, takes his stand fixmly on the intrinsic documentary evidence based on the superi- 
ority of the agreement between the Kasmlrl and the Southern traditions which are evi- 
dently independent versions. One would clearly see from this ease the deceptive nature 
of pitfalls which always confront a conscientious editor. It is, indeed, very gratifying 
as well as edifying to us that the late lamented Dr. Sukthankar never fell a victim to these 
pitfalls and left behind instead a rich heritage of an immaculate scholarly tradition tor 
future Indian editors. May his blessed soul rest in peace 1 . '' 

V. A. G. 
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Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar 

(4 May 1887 — 21 January 194*3) 

He hath skill in language ; 

And knowledge is in him root, flower, and fruit, 
A palm with winged imagination in it. 

Whose roots stretch even underneath the grave, 
And on them hangs a lamp of magic science, 

In his soul’s deepest mine, where folded thoughts 
Lie sleeping on the tombs of magi dead. 

T. L. Beddoes: Death's Jest-Book 



In the sad, sudden and premature death of 'Dr. V. S. Sukthankar on the 21st January 
last, the world of Indological studies has suffered a great and irreparable loss. Since 
1925, he was General Editor of the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdmta undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, and his critical scholarship, philo- 
logical acumen and mastery of the modem scientific method of textual criticism which 
he evolved and perfected, brought international recognition for Indian scholarship in 
general. Dr. Sukthankar was a member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society since 1915, Editor-in-Chief of the JBBRAS since the New Series was started in 
1925, and Fellow of the BBRAS. His first article on ‘Epic Studies’ was published in 
JBBRAS , New Series, 4, pp. 157-178. . ■ * ■■ . 

Dr. Sukthankar received his early education at the Maratha High School, and St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay. He was an M.A. of the Cambridge University in Mathematics, 
and afterwards studied under Geheimrat Dr. Luders for his Ph.D. at Berlin. The “ex- 
cellent though somewhat rigorous and exacting training in philological methods” (as he 
himself wrote) received under Dr. Luders stood Dr. Sukthankar in good stead in his 
work of the Critical Edition of the Mahdbhdmta. 

After returning to India, Dr. Sukthankar served for some time in the Archaeolo- 
gical Department as Assistant Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Western Circle. 
He joined the Bhandarkar Institute in August 1925, as General Editor of the Mahdbhdmta, 
and won international recognition for his monumental and epoch-making work. Dr, 
Sukthankar was a Corresponding Member of the Oriental Institute at Prague, Honorary 
Member of the American Oriental Society, Member of the Executive Committee of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, Member of the Boards of Studies in Sanskrit, and History 
and Archaeology (Bombay University), Founder-Member of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Member of the* Council of the Deccan College Research Institute, etc. He was elected 
Section President of the All-India Oriental Conference at Mysore and Tirupati, and of 
the Indian History Congress at Calcutta. V : ' . 

Dr. Sukthankar was not only the “Father of Indian Textual Criticism” and the 
greatest scholar of the Great Epic,* but also -a sound linguist and linguistician, an expert 
in archaeology, epigraphy, palaeography, Sanskrit langua geand literature, and ancient 
Indian culture. His Die Gramm, atik Sdkatdyanas (Leipzig, 1921) gives the first Pada 
of the first Adhydya with the commentary of Yaksavarman ( Gintdmani ) with translation 
and explanatory notes. English translation of Lhasa’s Svapnavdsavadatta (Oxford 
University Press) appeared in 1923. In a number of contributions to the Epigraphia 
Indica (Ep. Ind. 9 XIV, pp. 97-109, 121-130, 153—155; XVI, pp. 233-241, 264^272; XVII, 
pp. 12-14; 105-110), Dr. Sukthankar brought to light many inscriptions of the early 
mediaeval period with comments and translations. His other contributions in epigraphy 
and history include “ Palaeographic Notes” (Bhandarkar Comm . Vol, pp. 309-322), “Bes- 
nagar Inscription of Heliodoros” (. ABORI , I, pp. 59-66) and “An Excursion on the peri- 
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pliery of Indological Research’ 5 (Journ. Gama Inst., Ill, pp. 93-104). Dr. Sukthankar’s 
articles on the Satavahanas (ABORT, I, pp. 21-42; JBBRAS , N .S., I, pp. 160-161) criticize 
prevailing theories and make original contribution to the history of the Satavahanas. 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Bijapur Meseum of Archaeology prepared by Dr. 
Sukthankar and published by the Bombay Government Central Press (1928), in a 
small compass of 53 pages deals with the various exhibits in the Museum under 14 
different heads giving full particulars, and will serve as a model of what a Museum 
Catalogue should be. 

Dr. Sukthankar’s series of articles on “Studies in Bhasa” deals exhaustively and 
critically with the linguistic, grammatical, metrical and dramatic features of the works 
of Bhasa, and exhibits a thorough mastery of the Bhasa Problem. The first (JAOS y 
40, pp. 248-259) and the sixth ( JBBRAS , N.S., I, pp. 103-117) consider the Prakrit of 
Bhasa, the latter criticizing at some length Printz’s “ Bhasa 9 s Prakrit ”. Versification 
and metrics form part of the second article ( JAOS , 41, pp. 107-130) and the relation 
between the Gdrudatta and the Mrcchakatika constitutes the third article in the series 
(JAOS, 42, pp. 59-74). The fourth gives a concordance of the dramas (ABORT, IV, 
pp. 167-187), which is followed by a bibliographical note (JBBRAS, O.S., 26, pp. 230-249). 
Besides these, there is a note on the dramas of Bhasa (Shama'a, 1922, p. 59), literal 
English rendering of the Svapnavasavadatta (Shama’a, II, pp*. 137-169; III, pp. 25-45), 
“Gdrudatta— a fragment ” (QJMS, IX, pp. 181-185), “Bhasa riddle: a proposed solution” 
(JBBRAS, N.S., 1, pp. 126-143) and a summary and notice of Levi’s article on two new 
works on dramaturgy ( JBBRAS , N.S., I, pp. 270-276). 

Dr. Sukthankar’s Presidential Address at the Linguistic Section of the All-India 
Oriental Conference at Tirupati deals with the “Position of Linguistic Studies in India” 
(Proc. and Trans., pp. 593-609). 

Dr. Sukthankar joined the Bhandarkar Institute as General Editor of the Mahd~ 
bhdrata in 1925 and worked continuously for over 17 years in the cause of the Mahdbhdraia 
to the last day of his life. He was eminently suited for the monumental and stupendous 
task, not only by his learning, training, skill and enthusiasm, but also by the uncanny 
power he had developed — almost a sixth sense — for spotting the rightjreading. The first 
fascicule of the Adiparvan was published in 1927, and the complete Adiparvan appeared 
along with the Prolegomena in 1933. The Critical Edition and the basic general principles 
formulated by Dr. Sukthankar have evoked world- wide praise and approbation, and the 
latter have been universally accepted as “unquestionably sound” even by exacting 
critics; and it is interesting to note in this connection that the oldest extant MS. of the 
Adiparvan subsequently discovered almost invariably confirmed the correctness of the 
readings of the constituted text (ABORT, XIX, pp. 201-262). The Prolegomena is indeed 
a model of good temper, moderation and objectivity, and is a brilliant exposition of the 
entire text problem of the Mahdbhdrata . Dr. Sukthankar established that the Kash- 
mirian version was the shortest, the best and the most authentic of all extant versions; 
that its agreement with the S. recension was the greatest indication for originality; that 
eclectic but cautious utilization of all MS. classes should be preferred to any single codex; 
that interpretation should be given precedence over emendation ; that the most difficult 
reading should be preferred to the simpler one; that preference should be given to the 
reading which best suggests how other readings might have arisen; that hiatus should be 
restored wherever variants in MSS. can be explained on the assumption of their being 
different efforts by scribes to remove the irregularity ; etc. In fact, the text has been con- 
stituted not on any subjective grounds but on the clear evidence of the MSS. themselves. 
The first fascicule of the Aranyakaparvan edited by Dr. Sukthankar appeared in 1941, 
and the last fascicule was published at the occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Bhandarkar 
Institute, only a few days before his death. 

Brs. Edoerton, Weller, Winternitz, Keith and others objected to some of the 
readings of the constituted text, and Dr. Sukthankar wrote a series of “ Epic Studies ”, 
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Dr. Sukthavkab was invited last January to give a series of four lectures on “ The 
Mahabharata: A Three Dimensional View ” by the University of Bombay. He delivered 
two lectures and was called to eternal rest on the eve of the third lecture, while musing 
on the MahabMmta. 

Dr, SiTKTMANKAB was not merely a great scholar; he had courtesy, simplicity and 
charm of manner. He was ever willing to help fellow-workers and learned bodies with 
advice and co-operation. Dr. Sukthankar’s name will live long in the Annals of Indolrgy 
to inspire scholars and to call them to Duty. 

A. D. P. 
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